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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We announced last week that the “reply” of the 
ex-editor of the Granta to Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
criticism of the Granta’s editorial methods, which 
reply appeared in the Cambridge Review of March 
4th, was in the nature of a libel upon Lord Alfred 
Douglas. We issued writs on the printers of the Cam- 
bridge Review, Messrs. Fabb and Tyler, and on the ex- 
editor of the Granta. We are pleased to be able to state 
that the editor of the Cambridge Review has apolo- 
gised in fitting terms, and that Messrs. Fabb and 
Tyler have also apologised, while Mr. Johnson, the pub- 
lisher, assures us that the whole of the issue of the 
Cambridge Review of March 4th has been withdrawn. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s dear, kind, peace- 
loving, compromising friend, Mr. Runciman, made a 
very pretty exhibition of himself in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night. The case of the 
Swansea Oxford Street Church School will be familiar 
to our readers. It is not a case that admits of argu- 
ment. The facts are not denied, and cannot be denied. 
The local authorities at Swansea were guilty of the 
most flagrant and malicious injustice to the school, 
which they have done their best to starve out of exist- 
ence. In their distress the managers of the Church 
school appealed to the Board of Education, and Mr. 
Runciman sent down Mr. Hamilton, K.C.—now Mr. 
Justice Hamilton—in the capacity of Commissioner to 
make the fullest enquiries and to report. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, after going into the matter at length, reported 
that the local authorities were in default. Did Mr. 
Runciman thereupon proceed to put into force the 
power of the Board of Education to compel the 
authorities to make good their default? Not a bit of 
it. Mr. Runciman, like Mr. Birrell, is the proud pos- 
sessor of ‘‘ Liberal principles,’ and ‘‘ Liberal prin- 
ciples ” do not allow Ministers to take action of any 
kind which may result in the loss of votes. Conse- 
quently Mr. Runciman, in the face of Mr. Hamilton’s 
report, and sheltering himself behind the legal 
quibbling of the Attorney-General, took no action at 








all. Here are the words of the Attorney-General in 
the House of Commons on Thursday night: ‘‘ The 
authorities can pay teachers as little as they can. It 
may be most ungenerous and harsh to do so, but it 
is not illegal.’”’ And it is on the strength of this 
“legal opinion’”’ that Mr. Runciman endeavours to 
excuse his flagrant breach of common fairness and 
impartiality. Mr. Balfour, while hotly denouncing 
Mr. Runciman’s inexcusable conduct, said that he 
recognised Mr. Runciman as ‘“‘a man of honour.” 
This is the sort of thing that is always said on these 
occasions, and no doubt it is right that the amenities 
of debate should be observed; but for our part, we 
must confess that we entirely fail to see anything 
honourable in such gross misuse of authority for party 
purposes. The action of the local authorities at 
Swansea, and the support given to their illegal conduct 
by the Board of Education under a Nonconformist 
Government, throws a lurid light on the value of 
the “ right of entry,’”’ in exchange for which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was ready to hand over the 
Church schools. Meanwhile, in Swansea itself, on the 
same day as that on which the debate we have referred 
to took place, ‘‘ the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches ’’ was engaged in the sweet task of 
forming a ‘‘ Free Church Socialist League.’’? We are 
surprised to hear that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
did not take the opportunity of attending and saying 
a few words. The “ Free Churches ”’ supply the only 
suitable field of activity for an Archbishop who has so 
little regard for religious education as Dr. Randall. 
He is not popular in the Church of England. In the 
Free Churches he would soon no doubt become as 
popular, as beloved, and as brotherly as ‘ Dr.” 
Clifford. 


The friends of the imperfect poet would appear to be 
innumerable. They continue to address us scathingly 
through the post and they continue wittily to cite chap- 
ter and verse “‘ in the great masters of English poetry ”’ 
for every fault of which a bad poet is capable. Out of 
a large number of such correspondents, however, only 
one ventures to retort by addressing himself to a 
review of our own poetical blemishes and failings. 
We print his letter in another column, with suitable 
editorial comment. It will be noted that our critic lays 
himself out to discover lapses which in the main are 
not entirely obvious. He has not succeeded in making 
out a case, but, even if he had so succeeded, his tu 
quoque would not be either just or complete. It is 
all very well for him to tell us that the Saturday Review 
would not have printed Miss Jourdain’s poems, inas- 
much as he may have inside information on the subject. 
The awkward fact remains, however, that, despite the 
altitudes of superiority now claimed for the editor of 
the Saturday Review, that gentleman did print and 
publish in his paper a couple of weeks ago, or there- 
= a set of verses, which contained the following 
ines : 

When she-goats begged from Jove a beard, 
The he-goats sad began to rage, 
Because their dignity they feared 
Would rivalled be by females sage. 
* * * 


And this the moral of my tale, 

For ever bear with those who try 

To ape your manly mien, but fail 

In worth to reach your standard high. 
We have printed in italics the more palpable illiteracies 
of the Saturday Review’s poet or translator, and, 
while we quite admit that it may appear smart of Mr. 
Hodge’s champion to retaliate by pretending to point 
out flaws in the work of our own poet or translator, we 
shall take leave to assert that there is a mighty deal of 
difference between the work of the two parties. The 
charges brought against Miss Jourdain are not, in our 
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opinion, honest charges. The best that can be said for 
them is that they might conceivably be capable of dis- 
cussion by scholars. But the blemishes we have itali- 
cised above could not be discussed, even by schoolboys. 
That is to say, while there may be people in the world 
who would contend, and as we believe quite improperly 
contend, that it is not open for a poet to translate 
‘fons’ into ‘‘ well,’’ no person possessed of the 
smallest claim to literary acumen would contend that 
‘‘would rivalled be’”’ or ‘‘ standard high’’ are other 
than clumsy and unpoetical English. The issue is the 
thing, after all, and the false issue and the red herring 
do not become even a contributor to the Saturday 
Review, which honourable position in the world we 
assume our correspondent to hold because of his cock- 
sure statement as to what the editor of the Saturday 
would or would not have done. In our view, the issue 
for our correspondents is not in the least a question as 
to whether Shakespeare rhymed ‘‘hour’’ and ‘“‘power,”’ 
or as to whether our poet has mistranslated ‘‘ fons,”’ 
but rather a question as to whether verses such as 
those quoted above should be allowed to appear in a 
paper like the Saturday Review. We say that this 
question admits of only one answer, and if Mr. Hodge 
disagrees with us it is his plain business and duty to 
say so in his own columns. 





For another class of correspondent we are con- 
strained to confess an amused contempt. We refer to 
the brave defender of the faith who writes to inform 
us that he himself is a contributor to the Saturday, 
the Atheneum, the Outlook or the Spectator, as 
the case may be, and that he believes his editor to be 
a gentleman and the possessor of the highest literary 
gifts, and that it is ‘‘only too obvious that THE 
ACADEMY’s Criticisms are dictated by envy and malice.’ 
This kind of epistolary honesty is somewhat discounted 
by the fact that the persons who indulge in it are most 
careful to conclude by explaining that as they do not 
seek advertisement we must please refrain from pub- 
lishing their letters. It seems to us that when an 
unbiassed person wishes to discuss a public matter with 
the editor of a public journal it is fairly astute of him 
to mark his lettér ‘‘ private and not intended for pub- 
lication.””’ And as for envy and malice, who in the 
name of goodness would envy the professor of mathe- 
matics who added two and two together to make five, 
and who in the name of goodness should be accused 
of malicious intention for that in all probability 
and by the rules of the game two and two 
make four? We find ourselves utterly incapable 
of envying the editors of any of our contem- 
poraries whatsoever. And our malice for the whole 
boiling of them could repose comfortably and with a 
large margin on a threepenny-piece. In point of fact, 
we are their best friend, inasmuch as we have already 
succeeded in spurring them on to nobler ideals. Take 
last week’s Saturday Review, for example. It is 
utterly devoid of a scrap of verse. The Outlook has 
had no poetry for weeks; the Atheneum is in the same 
case. We presume, to their credit therefore, that the 
editors of these redoubtable journals have begun to 


appreciate the excellence of our axiom to the effect ° 


that it is better to appear without poetry than to print 
middling, indifferent or bad poetry. What is more: 
this sudden access of a due and proper severity of 
judgment on the part of the editors of the literary 
weeklies will not be without its beneficent effect upon 
the imperfect poets, who, we hope, will remember for 
the rest of their lives that if they wish to appear in the 
Saturday Review they must at least endeavour to 
achieve something that will pass for English in the 
Board Schools, or in the cases of the other journals we 
have named, something that would be passed for poetry 
by the “‘ eminent expert ’’ who runs the Literary Help 





Column in T. P.’s Weekly. And no matter what hap- 
pens or who cries ‘‘ malice,’ we, for our part, will 
never tolerate ‘‘ down, six inches down”’ or “* the pane 
entitled ‘smoking’”’ from the Atheneum, or “ pas- 
sionate feet’ and “‘ hours”’ and ‘‘ powers ”’ from the 
Nation, or English sonnets in the German idiom from 
the Outlook. We rejoice that the editors of these 
journals have at length set their “ passionate feet ”’ in 
the right path, and we hope and trust that our “ stan- 
dard high” will ‘‘ rivalled be’ for all time in the 
future by them, even though their journals may have 
fallen ‘‘ down—six inches down ”’ in the estimation of 
the literary public. 


A fortnight ago we called attention to the appended 
paragraph by Mr. Clement Shorter: 
I believe it is a theory of many eminent men of letters 
that our age cannot produce good poetry—that this is a 
scientific period, and that commercialism and science have 
killed the poet. I am waiting for the critic to arise who 
will smash this theory to atoms, who will show that 
there never was a more poetic age than ours, who will 
make it clear that Tennyson’s theology transmitted in 
verse, and Mr. Browning’s philosophy given to us more 
or less in the same medium, were by no means the high 
poetry that the last generation thought them. Someone 
will also have to prick the bubble of Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury,” and challenge the ready acceptance of an earlier 
generation and of the middle-aged people of to-day of the 
mechanical verse that appears in that anthology. It is 
quite remote from great poetry. 
Leaving out the question of Tennyson’s theology and 
Mr. Browning’s philosophy, we invited Mr. Shorter to 
give us the titles of the pieces in the ‘‘ Golden Trea- 
sury’’ which would appear to him to justify his 
remarks. Two issues of the Sphere have appeared 
since then, and Mr. Shorter is too dumb to plead. 
That is to say, he finds himself unable “‘to prick the 
bubble of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’’’ So that 
he stands confessed for a rash and hazardous critic, and 
for a critic, moreover, who is as devoid of pluck as a 
clothes-prop is devoid of muscle. Of course, Mr. 
Shorter and his friends will murmur among themselves 
that in his failing to justify his impudent assertions 
about English poetry Mr. Shorter is merely treating 
Tue ACADEMY with silent and well-merited contempt. 
It will never occur to them that Mr. Shorter makes 
no answer because he has no answer and is incapable of 
inventing an answer that would pass muster in the 
sight of reasonable people—‘‘ middle-aged ”’ or other- 
wise. And as it may be that Mr. Shorter is afraid to 
print in the Sphere his list of mechanical and inferior 
pieces of poetry from Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
lest he might in the choice parlance of his craft ‘‘ give 
Tue ACADEMY a gratuitous advertisement,’’ we are 
quite willing to accord him the necessary space in this 
journal, the literary advertising strength of which is 
quite as great as that of the Sphere. Meanwhile, we 
are glad to recognise in our friend’s current Literary 
Letter the old, sure touch. ‘‘ The publishing business 
of Hurst and Blackett,’’ he writes, ‘‘has been pur- 
chased by Hutchinson and Co. It includes the still 
valuable copyrights of Edna Lyall and George Mac- 
donald’s novels. This is slightly “ rocky ’’ English— 
Mr. Shorter must forgive us the shock which “ rocky ” 
is bound to create in his sensitive breast—but it is emi- 
nently Shorterian and eminently useful. We heard of 
the transference of the business of Hurst and Blackett 
to Hutchinson and Co. weeks ago, and we have main- 
tained an unfortunate silence on the subject. We are 
abundantly reproved by C. K. S.’s business-like, oppor- 
tune and graceful paragraph. If he would stick to 
such paragraphs, instead of posing on silver tip-toe to 
prick such radiant bubbles as Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury,”? we might continue as a whole’ to put up 
with our Mr. Clement Shorter. 
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The Englishwoman is scattering broadcast among 
ladies free copies of its first number, to which we have 
referred on two occasions; egg ung | this hand- 
some present is a letter, signed ‘‘ The Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Englishwoman,’’ in which letter it is set 
forth that ‘‘ The Englishwoman intends to show how 
earnest women are in their efforts to arrive at a sound 
opinion, and, incidentally, how well they are able to 
form accurate judgments on established facts.’”’ We 
have already given our readers a few specimens of the 
logical methods of the writers in the Englishwoman, 
and we are delighted to think that so many people over 
and above those who bought it are to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the quality of this 
feeble and futile publication. From a literary point of 
view the Englishwoman has already, in its first number, 
stamped itself with the brand of illiteracy by the charac- 
ter of the fifth-rate doggerel it serves up under the 
guise of ‘‘poetry,’’ and by the unconscious comicality of 
its would-be serious contributions to the art of fiction, 
from the hands of Mr. Galsworthy and Miss Cicely 
Hamilton. So far from proving that how earnest are 
‘‘women ”’ (by which, of course, the Englishwoman 
means women who want votes) ‘“‘ to arrive at a sound 
opinion, and how well they are able to form accurate 
judgments on established facts,’”’ it succeeds merely in 
proving that the particular women who have written 
in the first number of the Englishwoman care nothing 
whatever about sound opinion or established facts, 
unless they happen to fit in or be capable of being made 
to appear to fit in with their own wild and wonderful 
“cause.” 


For some months past we have been engaged in a 
tussle with a baronet and a firm of solicitors. Need- 
less to say, our sufferings have been intense, and dur- 
ing the course of the argument we have received from 
the baronet and his advisers quite a number of graceful 
epistles. As examples of the literary art, the letters 
in question are much valued by us, and the fact that 
they contain practical exemplification of their authors’ 
skill in other arts not quite so graceful renders them 
doubly interesting. We, therefore, propose to regale 
our readers by reproducing the correspondence in these 
columns side by side with a running comment. Num- 
ber one of the series will appear next week. 


An interesting performance of Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s 
play, Nan Pilgrim, was given last Sunday and Mon- 
day at the Court Theatre. The play is founded on 
Mrs. Dearmer’s fine novel, ‘‘ The Difficult Way,” and 
it had a most friendly reception and is commendable 
as a piece of serious and at times brilliant writing. 
That it would, however, be successful for any length 
of time in filling a theatre we very much doubt. The 
subject is not by any means morbid, though sonie 
might be tempted to so call it, and, spiritually speaking, 
the play ends happily, though with a rather unneces- 
sarily painful death-bed scene. This is all right in a 
novel, but in a play, which, when all is said and done, 
should not be a sermon, except in the most indirect 
fashion, it is otherwise. Mrs. Dearmer should cer- 
tainly feel encouraged to write another play, for her 
relative failure seems to us to be bound up with the 
unsuitability of her subject-matter, rather than with 
the use she has made of it. Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
gave a winning and powerful rendering of the principal 
part, and Mr. Holmes Gore, as the idealistic and saintly 
but tragically wrong-headed clergyman, was excellent, 
though we incline to think that his “ make-up ’’ was 
faulty. He should have been younger and better-look- 
ing to carry off what most women would describe as 
Ms “‘tiresomeness.”’ The ‘‘ Miss Gripper ’’ of Miss 

homas was a triumph of sure acting in a very 
delightful comedy part. 





over with poetry. 


' exercises with the pen. 
_ good and true poets as Homer or Dante or Keats, and 


SONNET. 


I DREAMED we walked together, you and I, 
Along a white and lonely road, that went 

I know not where . . . and we were well content. 
Our. laughter was untroubled as the sky, 

But all our talk was delicate and shy, 

Though in that cage of words wild thoughts were pent 
Like prisoned birds that some sweet accident 


Might yet release to sing again and fly. 


We passed between long lines of poplar trees . . . 
Where, summer comrades gay and debonair, 


The south wind and the sunlight danced... you 
smiled, 


With great glad eyes, as bright as summer seas, 
To feel their twinkling fingers in your hair . . . 


And then you kissed-me, quickly, like a child! 


Outve Dovuctas. 








A CORNHILL POET 


One by one the poets are being discovered to us. 
There is Mr. J. M. Barrie and there is Mr. Graham 
Robertson—both true poets, by intention if not by 
execution. The Sphere has vouched for Barrie and for 
Graham Robertson, and we may take it that quite 
shortly ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows,” and “ Pinkie 
and the Fairies’’ will range with that marvellous 
romance, ‘* Aylwin,’”’ in the world’s classics, one of 
them prefaced by Shorter, and the other by ‘‘ that 
brilliant publisher-critic, Alan Northman.” Children 
who have been taught in their schools to lisp Mac- 
kenzie-Bell instead of Milton, and Watts-Dunton 
instead of Wordsworth, will no doubt be compelled in 
the near future to recite portions of ‘‘ The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back”’ in the belief that it is poetry, 
and that Jerome Klapka Jerome, that mightiest of 
Cockneys and concertina-swingers and literary hat- 
swappers, is also a true poet. We live, let us remem- 
ber, in an age of progress; letters and journalism are 
no longer affairs of themselves but the mere stalking- 
horses of the pill merchant, the rat-poisoner, and the 
cheap furniture manufacturer, and the souls of the 
agile company of lucubrators who “cater” for the 
‘“intellectual public’’ of the day, are simply running 
Among other true poets, of whose 
accession to seats besides Shakespeare we may expect 
momently to hear, let us mention Dr. Nicoll, Mr. Frank 
hichardson, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. D. S: Macoll, and the geritleman who writes the 
advertisements for The National Share Exchange.: It 
is obvious that all these personages have their private 
and very proper human feelings and aspirations, and 
that a great part of their leisure is given over to 
Consequently, they are just as 


though they may seem to lack the accomplishment of 
verse, this is really an intellectual illusion, for if any of 
them cared to try he could probably astonish Mr. 
Swinburne and sprinkle a sudden show of fear upon the 
ruby lips of Mr. Binyon. The National Share Ex- 
change gentleman in particular is a poet both by birth 
and grace, for under a very large “‘£174580 Paid to 
Clients,’ we find him writing: 
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Week follows Week, Month succeeds Month, the Years pass 
swiftly by.—Yet, although we have -advertised in every im- 
portant journal and newspaper in the United Kingdom, there 
must still remain thousands of people who do not believe that 
we have paid away the amount which heads this announcement. 


Which disposes of the theology of ‘In Memoriam,” 
and the philosophy of Mr. Browning, and pricks the 
bubble of Palgrave in one fell swoop, as it were: 


Week follows week, month succeeds month, 
The years pass swiftly by. 


Truth, oh you who are not yet middle-aged, and con- 
sequently beauty and consequently true poetry! Not 
only so, but it hath a dying fall. There are poignancy 
and tears and a crie-de-ce@ur in it; as also a voice and 
some magic and a certain amount of haunting melody. 
Who, after reading such lines will give a fig for all 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘*‘ Garden of Proserpine.’’ ‘‘ Week 
follows week, month succeeds month, the years pass 
swiftly by,’’ and ‘‘ even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to sca.’’ Wherein lies the difference ?—at 
any rate, for Mr. Shorter. The one poet offers us a 
beautiful and consoling horological fact in terse and 
melting language. The other poet offers us an equally 
beautiful and equally consoling physiographical fact in 
equally terse and equally melting language; and there 
you are. Anybody can write poetry, and the modern 
world is full of it. We will not labour the palpable 
moral. 

It will no doubt exhilarate the polite world to know 
that the editor of the Cornhill Magasine, not to be 
outdone by Mr. Shorter, has discovered a true poet; 
and not only has he discovered his poet, but he goes 
the length of giving us a ravishing sample of his poet’s 
wares. The prose works of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
are believed to be in huge demand. Readers of the 
Sirand Magazine find life next door to insupportable 
when you deprive them of their Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and when the good knight ‘‘ assembles ’’ for parade, as 
it were, a selection of his ‘‘ round the fire stories,” 
literary England is moved to its profoundest depths. 
Having been taught that Mr. Meredith is a poet, and 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy is a poet, Sir Arthur Conan 
has very naturally done his best to keep himself from 
trespassing on the Mountain. But when he is told in 
cold minion solid that Mr. J. M. Barrie is also a poet, 
Sir Arthur recollects that he, too, is not without the 
divine spark, and he sets to work valiantly to produce 
a piece of true poetry. What is more, he goes one 
better than Mr. Barrie and puts his passionate utter- 
ance into what he conceives to be poetic form. The 
result is dispatched to the editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
sine, a respectable monthly published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., and the editor of the Cornhill Magazine 
forthwith springs upon his millions of readers Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s poetic gem. The said gem 
occupies a front position in the March Cornhill. It 
covers two and a half pages, and it is entitled ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s: Expostulation.’’ We have looked in vain in 
our contemporaries for the expostulation which should 
jump to the critical lip when a gentleman of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s kidney is discovered solemnly 
and seriously putting words into the excellent mouth 
of William Shakespeare. Consequently, we here and 
now take leave to expostulate emphatically on our own 
account. We do not suggest that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s verses are discreditable to him. Probably with 
a view to showing up the defects of the Swan of Avon 
he insists, it is true, upon garnishing the blank verse 
of ‘Shakespeare’s Expostulation’’ with an  over- 
generous supply of rhymed couplets. But, taking it 
on the whole, his blank verse is correct, and it bears 
every indication of having been beaten out with a fat 
thumb om a solid mahogany dining-table after supper: 





Masters, I sleep not quiet in my grave, 
There where they laid me, by the Avon shore, 
For that some crazy wights have set it forth 
By argument most false and fanciful, 
Analogy and far-drawn inference, 

That Francis Bacon, Earl of Verulam 

(A man whom I remember in old days, 

A learned: judge with sly adhesive palms, 
To which the suitors’ gold was wont to stick)— 
That this same Verulam had writ the plays 
Which were the fancies of my frolic brain. 


Here, truly, you have beaten gold: 
Terum terum terum ter-tumpty tum, 
or, as Thackeray had it— 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh!. 


This is art and metre and scansion and correctness and 
smoothness and oleagenousness and the top of form. 
The absolute brilliance of the passage as a whole will 
be obvious to the least literate, and, for once in his life, 
tne editor of the Cornhill has clearly rendered the 
editors of the Atheneum, the Saturday Review, the 
Spectator, and the Outlook green with envy. And for 
the enterprise of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company 
in securing such a poem at enormous expense we can 
have nothing but unreserved admiration. We are 
compelled to enquire, however, in the interests of 
truth, and consequently in the interests of beauty, and, 
therefore, in the interests of poetry, upon what 
authority it is that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle advises us 


that William Shakespeare sleeps ‘‘ not quiet ’”’ in his. 


grave. Our own information is that he sleeps just as 
quietly and just as comfortably as the rest of them. 
We quite recognise that if ever a buried poet has rea- 
son for uneasiness in his sepulchre, Shakesepare is that 
buried poet. The people who eat pea-nuts and raise 
hogs have done their best to rob him of his fame. Miss 
Corelli has gone to live in his birthplace: Mr. Hall 
Caine is the victim of a striking resemblance to 
some of the Shakespeare pictures; Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw brags that Shaw is a better playwright 
than Shakespeare. Yet somehow William Shakespeare 
has contrived to sleep on. What he will do if he should 
get wind of this unkindest cut of all in the shape of the 
defence and patronage of Conan Doyle is another pair 
of horses. We should not be surprised if he were to 
get up and frighten the life out of the Vicar of Strat- 
ford. We shall wait events with keen and unflagging 
interest, and if nothing happens we may rejoice, 
because herein we shall have at length clear and un- 
mistakable and incontrovertible evidence that it is im- 
possible to provoke the silent dust or engage the atten- 
tion of the dull cold ear of death. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle is doubtless a well-meaning person. If he had 
written ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Expostulation ”’ in somebody's 
scrap album nobody could have blamed him. And per- 
haps we ought not to blame him for its appearance in 
the Cornhill Magazine. The horror of the-situation lies 
in two circumstances—namely, that a magazine of the 
Cornhill’s traditions should print: such verses, and that 
it should. survive their publication. We trust that 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company may be depentled 
upon to spare us ‘‘ Milton’s Animadversion,”’ by Wil- 
liam Le Queux, and “‘ Shelley’s Objurgation,”’ by Alice 
and Claud Askew. Tilly-fally, thou temerarious Sir 
Arthur. 

It were well for all of us to have a due apprecia- 
tion of our small successes in this world. To be 
knighted for one’s literary performances is nowadays 
in itself a bitter criticism on one’s literary perform- 
ances, and one would have thought that pretty well the 
only recipient of such an ‘‘ honour ”’ in modern times 
would have gone the more humbly and the more softly 
all his days in consequence. But vainglory is a vice 


of the blood which apparently even a knighthood can- 
not cure, ‘ , 
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MR. ARCHER'S TWO GUINEAS 


From the advertisements columns of the Author of 
March Ist it is our duty to cull the following adver- 
tisement : 


We have pleasure in announcing that we have made an 
arrangement with Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER by which, upon 
request of the author, he undertakes to read, criticise, and 
advise upon any plays entrusted to us, and he will read no 
manuscript plays which do not reach him through us. 


The reading fees are fixed as follows :— 


Zs. 4. 
For scenarios of not over 2,000 words ... 1 10 0 
For plays of one or two acts 110 Oo 
For plays of three or more acts ... 210 0 


The payment of these fees entitles the author to a written 
opinion from 300 to 800 words in length, dealing with the 
theme, construction, characterisation, and diction of his 
play, suggesting alterations where they seem called for, 
and (so far as possible) conveying both theoretical criticism 
and practical advice. 

The fact that a play has been submitted to Mr. Archer 
will be treated by him, and by us, as confidential. On the 
other hand, the author is at liberty to show Mr. Archer’s 
opinion to managers, actors, etc., if he sodesires. It would 
manifestly be misleading, however, to quote detached 
phrases or make garbled extracts from a detailed criticism. 
Mr. Archer therefore leaves it to the author’s sense of 
fairness to show to managers, etc., the whole opinion if 
he shows any part of it. 

If, in addition to the opinion, the author should desire a 
personal interview with: Mr. Archer,.a further fee of two 
guineas would be charged. rom ' 

Plays re-submitted_after alteration are subject to the same 
fees as plays submitted for the first time. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to :— 


Messrs. Curtis Brown & Massie, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., and, if Mr Archer’s opinion is re- 
quired, they should be accompanied by the reading fee in 
advance. Cheques should be made payable to Messrs. 
Curtis Brown & Massie. If, as may sometimes happen, a 
play does not seem to call for serious consideration, but 
can be adequately dealt with in three or four lines, half the 
reading fee will be returned. 

Plays should in all cases be type-written (or printed), and 
a copy should be retained by the author. While all reason- 
able care will be taken of manuscripts, we cannot be re- 
sponsible for their loss in the post, or otherwise. 

Mr. Archer will endeavour to give his opinion of'anv play 
within two weeks of receiving the manuscript. 

It is not necessary that plays entrusted to us for placing 
with managers should be submitted to Mr. Archer, and, on 
the other hand, it is not necessary that plays sent to us for 
Mr. Archer’s inspection should be entrusted to us for 
placing, although we have many openings for good plays. 
Our agency for playwrights and our arrangements with 
Mr. Archer are not interdependent. 

Especial attention is called to the advantage of expert 
criticism on scenarios. On the other hand, we find it prac- 
tically impossible to interest managers in plays not complete 
in every detail. It is our practice to send to actors and 
managers only plays of which it can be said they are worth 
the manager’s personal and immediate attention. Plays 
placed by us are subject to a commission of ten per cent. of 
the receipts. We can undertake arrangements for only 
such plays as are left exclusively in our hands. 


CURTIS BROWN & MASSIE. 


Now, from a certain point of view the,essence of this 
advertisement is Mr. William Archer. In other words, 
if. sav, the name of Mr. Brown or Mr. Massie were 
substituted in place of the name of Mr. Aréher, Messrs. 
Curtis Brown and Massie’s invitation to trade wauld 
lose a great deal of its point and attractiveness. We 
have to’ remember that Mr. William Archer was for- 


merly the- dramatic critic of the World newspaper and- 


formerly the dramatic critic of the Tribune, and that 





he is now the dramatic critic of the Nation. We have 
to remember also that he writes regularly on art and. 
morals in the Morning Leader; that he delivers lectures 
on the drama in Copenhagen; and that he is credited 
with having introduced Ibsen to the English stage.. 
These facts are generally known, and the general effect 
of them upon the minds of would-be playwrights can- 
not in the nature of things be other than stimulating... 
Furthermore, it is important for us to reiterate that 
Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie’s advertisement 
appears in the Author, which is an organ run ostensibly 
in the pure interests of authors and authorship. So 
that the amateur playwright may be excused for assum- 
ing that in this advertisement he is offered, at a reason- 
able charge, the opportunity of a lifetime. We are not 
concerned to deny that a criticism of one’s dramatic 
writings from the pen of Mr. Archer is worth two 
pounds ten, nor are we concerned to deny that the 
author who desires a personal interview with Mr. 
Archer should be charged an extra two guineas for 
the honour and privilege. We believe that the advice 
Mr. Archer will have to offer in return for his fees must 
always be honest and useful to the recipient. At the 
same time, we pillory and deplore Mr. Archer’s con- 
nection with Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie’s 
advertisement on general principles and in the interests 
of letters. We say that if Mr. Archer permits himself 
to be held forth as an inducement to.the literary 
aspirant to part with fees, it is his duty to be. sure that 
before those fees are paid the literary aspirant .is made. 
fully aware of the precise literary situation. We hold 
that the fact of Mr. Archer’s eminence in his profession 
of dramatic critic and the fact of the appearance of 
Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie’s advertisement in 
the columns of the Author are jointly calculated to. 
excite in the bosom of the amateur, hopes and expecta- 
tions which are not by any means sure of being rea- 
lised. The advertisement is couched in language which 
will lead the inexperienced to assume that Mr. Archer’s 
opinion of a play by an amateur will have great weight 
‘with managers, etc.,’? and may, therefore, of itself 
result in the acceptance and production of dramatic 
works which in other circumstances would not be 
accepted. We base this statement on the paragraph 
in the advertisement which runs: ‘* On the other hand, 
the author is at liberty to show Mr. Archer’s opinion to, 
managers, actors, etc., if he so desires. It would 
manifestly be misleading, however, to quote detached . 
phrases or to make garbled extracts from a detailed 
criticism. Mr. Archer, therefore, leaves it to the 
author’s sense of fairness to show to managers, etc., 
the whole opinion if he shows any part of it.” Let 
us enquire, from the point of view of the amateur 
author, why it would be manifestly misleading to quote . 
detached phrases or garbled extracts. from Mr... 
Archer’s detailed criticism? The suggestion and: impli-- 
cation is that if Mr. Archer were to say- of a.dramatic.- 
work: “‘ This is a fine play, but it could never be made ° 
successful on the stage,’’ the author who showed a. 
manager or an actor the first part of Mr. Archer’s 
criticism and suppressed the latter part might delude a 
manager into accepting an altogether hopeless and 
unstageable play. We do not suggest that this is what 
Mr. Archer or Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie intend 
by the paragraph we have quoted, but we think that the 
amateur author will undoubtedly put such a construc- 
tion upon it and will part with his fee in, the belief that 
with Mr. Archer’s favourable criticism in. his pocket 
he will be much more likely to succeed with,qanagers 
and actors than if he went. to them with a bare manu- - 
script. In point of fact, of course, Mr. Archer is per- 
fectly well aware that this is not the case, and. for-that-- 
matter Mr. Archer.is equally well aware that:instances - 
might arise where-so far from his-praise being helpful, - 





it might prove positively disastrous, while-the very- 
animadversions which he would leave to fhe author’s 
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sense of fairness not to suppress might prove 
a recommendation. We are giad to believe that 
there is a class of play much sought after by 
managers .which would be condemned at sight 
by Mr. Archer. Furthermore, we know that, taking 
them in the lump, managers are not ultimately to 
be-affected by Mr. Archer’s criticisms of any play in 
the world. Ultimately these affairs are not settled by 
critical opinion or critical introduction, but depend 
simply on the taste, views, and goodwill of the man- 
agers of theatres. It is safe to presume that during 
the course of his connection with Messrs. Curtis Brown 
and Massie, Mr. Archer has received appreciable sums 
of money in the shape of fees for criticisms and fees 
for personal interviews. Is he ina position to point to a 
single play by an amateur, or even professional author, 
which has been produced in London as the direct or 
indirect result of the approval or disapproval he has 
handed out in return for fees? We do not doubt 
for a moment that his advice will have enabled Messrs. 
Curtis. Brown and Massie’s clients to improve 
their work or to secure a reading of it from certain 
managers. But the whole suggestion of the advertise. 
ment is that Mr. Archer and Messrs. Curtis Brown and 
Massie between them can procure the acceptance of 
plays by inexperienced authors by virtue of Mr. 
Archer's position as a critic of the drama. As a matter 
of commercial ethics no tradesman—and the dramatic 
agent is after all a tradesman—can be expected to cry 
stinking fish. We do not expect the dramatic agent to 
inform his clients that he cannot hope in any con- 
ceivable circumstance to place more than ten 
per cent. of the plays entrusted to him for negotia- 
tion. This would be to shut up his business and 
deprive him of an honest means of livelihood. 
But. we do expect from a professional man of 
Mr... Archer’s standing a reasonable sense of 
professional dignity. 3 the first place, it is con- 
sidered among members of the recognised professions 
quite. infra dig to advertise or lend oneself to the 
purposes of advertisement at all. And in the second 
place, if a literary man—and we suppose Mr. Archer 
calls himself a literary man—is so far forgetful of what 
he owes to his professioii as to associate himself and 
his good name to the literary and dramatic agency 
business, it behoves him to be very frank with the 
simple, if ambitious, aspirant to literary fame. In our 
opinion, while it may be sufficient for Messrs. Curtis 
Brown and Massie to refrain from saying in 
their advertisement that with or without the advice 
of Mr.:-Archer only an_ infinitesimal percentage 
of the plays written by amateurs can in the nature 
of things be produced at the theatres, it is not 
sufficient for Mr. Archer so to refrain. And 
it is: not creditable to him that an advertisement 
couched in language which is intended rather to secure 
clients than to help and assist untried talent should be 
primed and baited, as it were, with his name. Any 
author of standing will tell you that there is no royal 
road to acceptance, whether it be for plays or books. 
The literary or dramatic agent cannot influence either 
the publication of books or the production of plays. 
His.position is that of the commercial adviser of the 
successful author and the errand boy of the author who 
has not yet found recognition. In rare instances he 
may be able to make suggestions to the immature 
which -will result in their literary advantage, but these 
instances. are very rare, and his real business so far as 
the.amateur is concerned is to keep the amateur’s manu- 
script on its-steadvy round of the publishing houses or 
the theatres; as the case may be. The moment he 
begins to boast of his ‘‘ influence ’’ in the sense that a 


manuscript, whether of a play or a book, stands a 
better chance of acceptance because it is sent to a 
publisher or a manager through himself instead of 
through the post, he immediately begins to skate on 
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curiously thin ice. Mr.-Archer and the editor of 
che Author will not attempt to contend that we are 
wrong in this assertion. Both of them have a sufficient 
acquaintance with the conditions of the literary 
life, and particularly the literary life in what we 
may term its infantile stages, to be aware that 
it is full of pitfalls. Both of them would insist, for 
example, that no young author, and for that matter no 
experienced author, should sign a publisher’s agree- 
ment or a theatrical manager’s agreement without 
first submitting it to the Society of Authors. 
Both of them, we think, would even go the length 
of advising an author to be just as wary in his 
dealings with the literary or dramatic agent as he 
should be in his dealings with the publisher or Tne 
manager of a theatre. Yet in the matter of this ad- 
vertisement we find them both tacitly and actively and 
for profit approving and blessing and furthering the 
interests of a dramatic agency without putting up 
the least word which can be considered cautionary. 
We do not say that there is anything in Messrs. Curtis 
Srown and Massie’s advertisement which approaches to 
nisrepresentation or exceeds the limits of legitimate 
idvertising. The construction which will be placed 
‘:pon it by the inexperienced, however, is quite 
another affair, and for that reason we could 
wish to see it considerably modified, or at 
least modified in such a way that it would 
not so readily lend itself to misconstruction. 
In a journal which is supposed to be the sure rock 
and jealous guardian of authorship, such an advertise- 
ment means far more than it would mean in the 
ordinary advertising medium. And as for Mr. Archer’s 
name, the steady parading of it must have a great 
deal more value than the mention of the usual 
‘eminent ’”’ or ‘‘ trained expert ’’ ; otherwise it would not 
be there. Mr. Archer’s personal position in the matter 
is rendered all the more difficult when we consider that 
he is a busy man, and that he is supposed to be the 
leading dramatic critic in London. ven supposing 
that Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie hand to him 
the full advertised fees for the reading of scenarios 
and plays, it is difficult to understand how, if he makes 
a practice of giving detailed criticisms and advice, he 
can afford to do it for the money. The man who will 
read and advise at length, and with critical purpose, on 
1 three-act drama for two pounds ten shillings must 
be fairly put to it for money. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Archer is an honest man, and that he does his 
work thoroughly, and consequently we can only com- 
miserate with him on his slavery. He must not be 
angry with us for calling his attention to what we 
consider to be an unprofessional and unprofitable 
association. If we are to have Mr. Archer advertised 
as a sort of star inducement by a firm of dramatic 
agents, we might just as well have Mr. Meredith 
advertised as the reader and adviser of the literary 
agencies at a couple of guineas a time, or Mr. Swin- 
burne advertised as the ‘‘ poetical expert” of T. P.’s 
Correspondence College. The thing is unpleasant, on 
the face of it, and if Mr. Archer values his literary 
reputation, he should take steps either to remove his 
name from this advertisement, or to define a little 
more precisely and a little less ambiguously what it 1s 
exactly that he undertakes to do for the budding 
dramatic author. To sum up, and in order that nobody 
may misunderstand what we have said: while 
Messrs. Curtis Brown and Massie’s advertisement in 
the Author is a legitimate and proper advertisement, 
and contains nothing in the nature of misleading of 


wilfully disingenuous or otherwise improper state- 


ments, it is nevertheless capable of being misconstrued 
by the inexperienced, and particularly so in view © 
the status of Mr. Archer as a dramatic critic, and of 
the status of the Author as a class journal. And that 
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is why we consider it to be against the best interests 
of authorship.. We should contend that Mr. Archer’s 
services to the literary aspirant must of necessity be 
‘limited to instruction. 
for his opinion on a dramatic work he can only criticise 
it to the best of his ability and advise the author te 
alter it with a view to its improvement. Even if the 
work is sufficiently powerful to send Mr. Archer off 
into fits of ecstasy he can no more guarantee that 
‘managers, etc.,’’ will be equally delighted than he 
can guarantee that the moon is made of green cheese 
In our view the only possible attitude for him to take 
up is that of the tutor and mentor. When he allow: 
it to be suggested that his word will help amateur 
work to acceptance he goes too far. He has per 
mitted this suggestion or implication to be made in 
the paragraph we have quoted as well as generally ir 
other parts of the advertisement. We have not hac 
the advantage of perusing one of Mr. Archer’: 
‘written opinions,’’ so that we are unable to say 
whether those opinions contain the best advice whicl 
can possibly be given to nine out of every ten would-b: 
playwrights; which advice is: ‘‘ Give up attempting t: 
write plays and stick to your clerking or your iron 
mongering or your shop-walking as the case may be.’’ 
If Mr. Archer deals faithfully with Messrs. Curti 
Brown and Massie’s clients he must find himself com 
pelled to administer this advice. If it costs him threc 
hundred words, so much the worse for the client 
i on the whole it is a good twenty-five-shillings’ 
worth. 








REVIEWS 
THE ROMAN CITIZEN 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. 
WarDE Fow er, M.A. 
10s. net.) 


By W. 
(Macmillan and Co., 


Stupents of Latin literature and many others who 
can understand Latin with a little encouragement are 
not likely to forget ‘‘ Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue,”’ 
published in a collected form by fhree scholars of taste 
in 1907. Mr. Warde Fowler’s section of that delight- 
ful little book testified to his possession of accurate 
scholarship, a true literary sense and a temperament 
correspondent with a great ‘poet. Such qualities are 
too seldom combined, and admirers of his former work 
will welcome and value his present volume. The Age 
of Cicero has been rendered too often as dry as his 
bones and as trite as many of his sentiments by writers 
impervious to the influence of his genius in disguising 
them in brilliant phrases. Mr. Fowler treats it witk 
scholarship deep enough to be of the greatest service 
to younger students, and in so modern and vivid a 
manner as to prove very stimulating and suggestive to 
those who have at least passed out of the range of 
examinations. 

Mr. Fowler prepares his ground by recounting the 
radical changes in the political, social and economic 
conditions of Rome and Italy, caused by the Hanni- 
balic Wars; the admission of ‘‘new men,”’ like the 
Ciceros, within the governing classes; the immense 
increase of slaves; and the reckless speculation of all! 
men of any means at all, Cicero again included. On the 
wider subject of intellectual movement he sketches the 
change wrought by the introduction and spread of 
Greek studies. He contrasts the earlier nobilitas on 
the one hand with a large number even of that conser- 
Vative order and the nouveaux riches on the other. 

€ reminds. us of the chief characteristic of the Romar 
Republic, its absorption of individuality in the State. 

But towards the end of the Republican period the 
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individual had free play; at no time in ancient history 
do we meet so many various and interesting kinds of 
individuality even among the. nobilitas itself... it 
was a fact of the age, in which the idea of the State had 
fallen into the background... .’’ They had fallen 
under an influence more powerful over men with time 
and capacity for reflection than any State, Greek 
Philosophy. Orpheus possessed the beasts and they 
ran wild, they knew not whither. Though it was 
Stoicism, with its collectivism, modified for Roman 
practice by Panaetius and Posidonius, which attracted 
them more than did Epicureanism for all its indivi- 
dualism, yet the Greek Spirit, the intellectual, esthetic 
spirit which expresses itself only in self-development, 
was stronger than any systematised philosophy. The 
Greek Spirit rendered the Romans of the Ciceronian 
age less purely Roman than their forefathers, and gave 
the age a mixed character. As the Greek Spirit still 
enlightens the races of Europe the Roman Spirit uni- 
fied them. In this element of unity the last century of 
the Republic is the least characteristic of Roman his- 
tory. But it takes more than a generation to endow 
tne parts of a machine with independent thought. 
‘The new education was admirably calculated to train 
men in the art of speaking and writing; . . . in philo- 
sophical receptivity the brightest and finest minds 
among the aristocracy show an ability which is almost 
astounding; . . . I use the word receptivity because 
the Romans of our period never really learnt to think 
for themselves.’’ Somewhere else Mr. Fowler sug- 
gests—if he does not actually say so, for the passage 
has hidden itself for the moment—that they were 
incapable of original thought. At any rate, it is their 
imitative, in a special sense their codifying, power 
which must strike every careful student of Roman 
literature as of Roman history. It is symbolised by 
Cicero, ‘‘ the most cultivated of the ancients,’’ writing 
his most impassioned speeches and his most heartfelt 
moral dicta with a Greek original spread out before 
him. It was the study of Greek rhetoric also which 
stimulated oratory, ‘‘ the staple product of the age and 
the chief raison d’étre of its literary activity.’’ Oratory 
was the staple product, because it was the most effec- 
tive instrument in politics and in that other science— 
largely then a branch of politics—to which Mr. Fowler 
unerringly points. ‘‘The enlightenment of the 
Scipionic circle’’ with its ‘‘ Greek teachers, not only 
of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, but of the fine 
arts’? . . . ‘‘ opened out a new way in manners, in 
literature, in philosophical activity, and, lastly, in the 
study of law, which was destined to be Rome’s greatest 
contribution to civilisation.’ Orpheus reduces: the 
beasts to order only after he has fully possessed them. 
Mr. Fowler’s remark is profoundly true and needs to 
be impressed on students; Law is the enormous debt 
that civilisation owes to the unifying genius of Rome. 

It has been necessary to linger over ideas suggested 
by Mr. Fowler. His book bristles with such spurs to 
reflection; they are its most valuable characteristic, so 
much so that his historic excellences can only be sug- 
gested, in a reasonable space, somewhat similarly. 
Cicero, of course, pervades his age. Mr. Fowler 
writes no full, set appreciation of him. He sketches 
him gradually in clear, firm strokes, as he treats of his 
age generally, in its various aspects, but he leaves a 
distinct. finished figure. ‘‘ The highly respectable 
citizen,’ ‘‘ the man of sterling worth,” “‘ the man who 
has made himself by his own exertions, with none of 
the advantages of high birth.’”’ the Cicero of the dull 
writers, so boring to schoolboys, we see subsisting 
entirely and lending large sums on borrowed money, 
‘ plunging ’’ in the shares of bubble companies, mode- 
rate ‘financially in nothing but his legitimate ‘income, 
regulating his expenditure solely by his desires.’ By 
realising thus that he had all the gambling spirit: of 
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‘correspondence with them afterwards; when he im- 


‘political principles, we have been told. But his 


.weakness of Sulla; Atticus, the subtle millionaire who 


. Aristocracy, which have been quoted repeatedly; 


. all these can only be named especially, to ‘‘ tempt a 
_student to further and more exact inquiry.”’ 


.‘* A Collector’s Creed,’’ for it expresses from the first 


- Study in the art of digression. Only a traveller with 
a well-equipped mind and an eye to history can digress 
and gossip constantly from theme to theme with any 


his period we begin to realise his keen insight into the 
conditions of the society in which he lived, and his 
extraordinary political sagacity in holding abreast, in a 
sort of triple leash, the State, the financiers, and their 
victims, numerous enough to eat up both. And it is 
in the Letters, on which Mr. Fowler insists so rightly, 
that the real charm and humanness of Cicero appears. 
We are amused and sympathetic when he far exceeds 
the customs of the Courts in his violent vituperation 
of Piso or Vatinius and carries on a pleasant private 


peaches Catiline as a monster of iniquity and also offers 
to act as his advocate. He was entirely devoid of 


natural benevolence gave him extraordinary keen- 
ness of vision, when he conceived the idea that 
the regeneration of the State lay in ‘‘the moral 
and political ascendancy of a single man.” The 
Letters reveal, too, his friendships, ‘‘ his good-breed- 
ing,”’ “his real kindly feeling and true sympathy.” 
Mr. Fowler dwells on these traits affectionately; he is. 
almost as interested in one of the objects of his regard 
as Cicero himself, the fascinating Caelius, though he 
does disapprove of him gently for clamouring. for 
panthers. 

Cicero looms so large that there is room only to 
mention Mr. Fowler’s admirable notes which give the 
key of other conspicuous individuals: Paulus and 
Scipio AEmilianus, the great-souled philhellenes, haud 
minus libertatis alienae quam suae dignitatis memores; 
Cesar,.as an historian ‘‘ to whom facts are more im- 
portant than words’’; Varro’s “‘ encyclopedic learn- 
ing,’’ and advocacy of slave-breeding; the genius and 


lent without interest; Tiro, the slave, inspirer of the 
tenderest affection; the missionary spirit of Lucretius; 
and the rudeness and bad taste of Cato. With 
Chapter III., on Finance, and Chapter IV., on the 


Chapter VII., a ‘‘ not unpleasant picture ’’ of Slavery. 
under its Italian agricultural conditions, on which there 
are columns which might be filled; Chapter IX., the 
vivid picture of the daily life of a Roman in comfort- 
able circumstances; and Chapter V., with its touching 
and dignified story of Lucretius the soldier and Turia; 


DISCURSIONS 


The Wander Years. By J. H. Yoxatr, M.P. (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) 


WE might almost endow this book with the sub-titlé 


page to the last the thoughts of a man who puts him- 
self en rapport with every beautiful object of earth, 
from a piece of rare china or an ancient spinning-wheel 
to a church or even an old-world town. There are 
collectors and collectors; some whom all good men 
should abjure, for whom everything has its price, 
whose paltry souls can never rise above sensations of 
envy when others have ‘“‘ secured’ a picture, an orna- 
ment, a treasure which they themselves have coveted; 
some, again, whose collecting is more that of the mind 
—who can allow the beauty of a thing denied to sink 
into them until it becomes theirs in a truer sense than 
if it stood, uncomprehended, on their very sideboard. 
In such a way a man can collect even cathedrals and 
objects immovable and inviolate; in such a mood has 
Mr. Yoxall written his most interesting book. 
_ The whole course of the genial pages affords a 


pretence to success or any hope of giving his readers 
abiding pleasure. The author slips easily and natur- 
ally and conversationally into any little channel of 
thought that suggests itself: from the Via Balbi— 
‘that street of palaces in Genoa the beautiful ’’—to 
the palaces of Westminster and the smoking-room of 
the ‘‘ House’’; from a glimpse of a piece of English 
china at Choisy-le-Roi he wanders to tell how Staf- 
fordshire ware came to be imitated in that corner of 
France; on the banks of the Loire he indulges visions 
of Goethe and Sophie Vulpius. The Loire at twilight 
gives him opportunity for a fine little word-picture: 


Nun-like twilight; violet eyes in a dusk-white face, starry 
brows irradiating garments dim and dun; the sky “all silent 
silver lights and darks undreamed-of ”’: in the trembling purple 
air a large repose, a solemn peace; and solitude, divinest soli- 
tude, mother of pensive delight. Silence in the silence, large. 
ness of serenity, a still ecstasy, a momentary nirvana—almost 
the smooth beatitude of non-existence itself. It breaks; sudden 
but not startling, a thin chain of notes, dropping golden from 
some hidden belfry, gives a muezzin call to evensong. Listen! 
They sound, they appeal to us, those plaintive biddings to 
prayer; they cease awhile, as if despairing of us; they call 
again with new endeavour, with a more urgent evangel ; mourn- 
fully they end, despondent of us, and the wide space of fields 
and sands and waters relapses into crystal quietude and utter 
calm. 


We have often noted that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to travel a hundred or a thousand miles Orient- 
ward to obtain a sense of the mystery and beauty of 
the world; London will breathe it to us, many a time, 
and these adventures of the soul are prettily suggested 
by a passage in the earlier part of this book: 


On London river lies a boat for each of us: no swan-ship, 
no Lohengrin skiff perhaps, yet an enchanted wherry that 
bides and rocks till we come. Of a summer night from the 
Terrace at Westminster the long double stretch of sky and 
stream, deep blueness fired by points of yellow silver, stars aloft 
and lamps below, seems Venetian, shows Tyrrhenian; and the 
river incites and invites. And then, as the born seaman, after 
a spell ashore, longs to weigh and unfurl and sail to God knows 
where, so on the arid Embankment the landsman burns with 
restlessness and the wander-desire. Pinned to his beat, the blue 
policeman feels it, almost to the point of tears; somewhere on 
the Surrey side a concertina wails to him, and he shifts his 
noisy soles and sighs. He feels the wander-yearning, and the 
East has a name for that: it is ‘the spirit of the camel,” 
Arabs say. 


We are bound in these days to regard with respect 
and a certain envy anyone who ever met and talked 
with ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,’’ and Mr. Yoxall has an amusing 
little interlude about that mathematical fairy-man: 


In the dons’ common-room at Christ Church, the night I 
met Lewis Carroll, the talk turned on public speaking and the 
use of written notes. One of the dons cited Dickens : Dickens, 
the most brilliant after-dinner speaker of his day, never used 
a written note. ‘‘ He used to construct the mental image of a 
wheel, with the heads of his speech to form the spokes, and the 
illustrations for each to form the tyre. As he went on speak- 
ing you could see him knock each used portion of his mental 
wheel away with a raised finger, and when he had knocked 
away all the spokes ‘: 

“He had spoken,”’ said Lewis Carroll. 





We could wish there were not so much about Mr. 
Yoxall’s obsession—old china—in his. book; we cannot 
all be enthusiasts such as he is on this matter, and his 
hobby-horse is apt to take the bit between its teeth 
when it hears a whisper of ‘‘ Wedgwood” oF 
‘“‘Spode.”’ It would have been better had he restrained 
the pet animal occasionally, and confined himself to 
the subjects of men and pictures and places, upo! 
which he discourses so admirably. The first chapter, 
‘“‘Consule Planco,’”’ and the third, entitled ‘‘ Bygones 





in France,” are the best examples of this particular 
talent; and the last, ‘‘ The Soul of a Cathedral,”’ is a0 
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exceedingly good study of that indefinable quality of | 
personality, the gathering together of all the myste- 

rious influences of years gone by in one place, which 

so often thrills the reverent visitor to these sacred 

buildings; we think Mr. Yoxall is at his highest level 

in this essay—it rounds off the book impressively and 

with touches of genuine insight. Every chapter, how- 

ever, is readable, and it is distinctly a volume to be 

appealed to again and again for veliel in a lonely or’ 
leisurely hour—one of those entertaining, chatty, 

rambling collections which we like to have on a low 

shelf, within easy reach. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


(Smith, Elder 








Geoffrey Cheriton. By Joun Barnett. 


and Co., 6s.) 


Ir we say that we believe Mr. Barnett could write a 
most interesting novel without a heroine, lacking a 
whisper of a fair ladye’s voice or a flutter of a fair 
ladye’s dress, it will be perceived at once that a high 
compliment is thereby implied. The first portion of 
this book, concerned solely with the hero’s school and 
business adventures, is every bit as good as the latter 
half, which introduces a feminine rival to Cheriton’s 
affection for his worthless chum. We do not think 
that the main theme—that of this quixotic friendship of 
Cheriton for Iggulden—has quite sufficient stability; 
the one man is so good-hearted, the other such a 
wastrel that it is hard to imagine the comradeship, 
firm as it was in the beginning, could stand so severe a 
test. The plot is worthily handled, however, with 
plentiful humour, and Barbara, the little lady who has 
to take matters into her own hands and almost propose 
to Cheriton at the last, is a most winning and satisfac- 
tory heroine. 
and it applies to countless other stories: why does the 
young man who turns from a business career to novel- 
writing almost invariably succeed, and—to add to the. 
indictment—why do generous uncles or other timely 
and thoughtful persons die just at the psychological 
moment and leave him plenteous store of gold? 

To conclude in a less querulous mood, we may say 
that Mr. Barnett has created quite an irresistible 
character in the red-haired Niblett, with his cranky 
steam-launch and his manifold eccentricities. And the 
literary style of the book is excellent—the author 
makes even an account of a football match enter- 
taining. 


The Prince’s Pranks. 


By Cuartes Lowe. 
Lane, 6s.) 


(John 


Wir a fine unconcern the author of this book makes 
a Crown Prince of Germany the chief character in a 
series of wildly improbable incidents which can scarcely 


be held to constitute a ‘‘ plot.”” This delightful youth 


sheers alongside a broken-down steamer with his ‘‘ tor- 
pedo gunboat or something of that sort’’ (Mr. Low2 
probably means a t.b.d. or something of that sort) in 
fine bravura style, and catches the dispatch-boxes 
which a Queen’s Messenger flings across to him from 
the deck of the disabled vessel. It strikes us as so 
charmingly reasonable that a Queen’s Messenger 
would allow his documents to get into the hands of a 
Crown Prince of Germany in this manner, especially 
aS a crisis was approaching in foreign affairs. We 
have had the pleasure of meeting one of these Royal 
errand-boys, if we may so term them, and he impressed 


. WS as a person who would hardly permit himself such | dred other novels, which in our professional capacity 


4 disastrous day’s work as that! However, Mr. Lowe 
possibly thinks it doesn’t matter much what people do 
im a story—there is internal evidence to that effect in 
his book, at any rate. We meet Anarchists who are 





provided with the most liberal stock of double adjec- 
tives we ever remember to have encountered outside 
Miss Corelli’s novels; their eyes are ‘‘ muddy-moist ” 
and ‘‘liquid-muddy”’; their noses are ‘‘ hawky- 
hooked,”’ *‘ tip-tilted ”’; one has a ‘‘ pear-shaped chin,”’ 
another is ‘* bullet-headed,’’ eke a third is ‘‘ thin- 
lipped ’’; and they all are ‘‘ various-countried.’”’ We 
greet as a familiar friend, too, the dear old “ sickening 
thud ’’—will he be fashionable again ?—and several of 
his hoary company. Altogether, we are disappointed; 
there were possibilities of a stirring if somewhat melo- 
dramatic tale, and the author has made rather a mess 
of it. Here and there are good bits of writing and 
passable scenes, but the whole thing is very much of a 
marionette-show and can appeal only to those whose 
opinion will hardly be worthy of consideration. 


The Dukedom of Portsea. By Atice Maup MEapows. 
T. Werner Laurie, 6s. 


Irom the title of this novel it might be inferred that 
Miss Meadows had written a topical romance dealing 
with the subject of Mr. Druce and the Portland 
peerage. Lest any reader should be tempted to buy the 
book on this assumption, we hasten to assure him that, 
like the flowers that bloom in the spring, in Sir William 
Gilbert’s popular song, ‘‘ The Dukedom of Portsea ~ 
has ‘‘ nothing to do with the case.’’ There are, how- 
ever, other and more cogent reasons why he should not 
buy this book. It is surely not unreasonable to ask 
that a writer who desires to be read should possess a 


| knowledge of the elementary rules of English grammar 








and composition. Miss Meadows, unfortunately, is 
without this knowledge. We have no wish to be re- 
garded as unduly censorious. We may respect her con- 
scientious objection to conjunctions, ignore her split 


: ; | infinitives, and dismiss her entirely original system of 
We have only one complaint to make, | j 


punctuation with a passing sigh. But charity itself 
must assume an aspect of sternness when confronted 
with such words as these: — 


It would be absurd if neither he nor a son who came after him 
should get no (sic) more out of the ground than that on which 
the cattle and sheep sustained their existence, grew fat and 
flourish. 


It is unusual, too, for a man of real refinement and 
education to talk like this: — . 


In England things are looked upon in a different light from 
how they are in South Africa. 


Once more. The number of English peers—or, for 


| the matter of that, English porters, ticket-collectors, or 


shoeblacks—who could frame such a sentence as the 
following is comparatively small :— 


On the farm that is now yours, but what (sic), I confess, I 
thought would be mine, I believe there are minerals. 


When, at a more advanced stage of the narrative the 
hero and heroine are about to be united in the bonds 
of holy matrimony, and “all that was necessary was. 
left out to make things as short as possible,’’ it is 
only charity to assume that ‘‘ unnecessary ”’ is the word 
which Miss Meadows intended to write. 

These are but a few instances out of many. Really, 
in these days of free education and County Council 
schools there is no excuse for writing of this character. 

A certain indulgence may be extended to the book 
itself, as there appears to be a demand for fiction of 
this class. ‘‘ The Dukedom of Portsea”’ is like a hun- 


as a reviewer of books, we have had the misfortune to 
read. They are all fashioned in the same mould. Of 
the making of such books there is truly no end. Their 
natural and proper habitat is, however, the columns of 
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the Daily Mail, Home Chat, and other periodicals of a 
similar genre. Their appearance in Mr. Werner 
Laurie’s publishing list needs justification. 








ON TRUE SIMPLICITY 


WHEN some future satirist looks back a hundred years 
or so, to this our present age, surely nothing will give 
him greater pleasure than our elaborate pursuit of sim- 
plicity. For true simplicity is a state, and not an act 
of grace, and is not yet attained, so long as its votaries 
strive in conscious efforts to secure it. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether these conscious votaries have as 
much as apprehended a condition, the true nature of 
which may be discerned if we will but look back 
through the still open doors of a past century—a cen- 
tury in which quite ordinary men may be seen living 


the simple life with a perfect unconsciousness, and 


moving through its untroubled air with a_ serenity 
which appears to modern eyes less that of another age 
than that of another world. 

Looking back, then, on to the stage of that other 
world, not two hundred years ago in time, but 
immeasurably remote in reality, one may distinguish 
many figures, each playing their several parts with 
great energy and skill, and each under equal conditions 
of a perfect simplicity. The Jndustrious Apprentice 
works out his life’s success, and builds up the trade 
of England, under simple conditions of labour which 
would set your modern trade unionist raving on a 
dozen platforms. His Majesty’s Foot Guards march 
out gaily to win some of the greatest campaigns of 
history (we may see them to this day on their march 
to Finchley) under equipments that would send a 
twentieth century philanthropist into the columns of 
every daily paper. And the country parson of 1750 
brings bodily before our eyes a complete achievement 
of the simple life. It is not, perhaps, the highest 


--achievement, but it is perfect of its kind. And it may 


be particularly commended to the gaze of the spurious 
simplicitarians of our own day. 

This unconscious apostle of simplicity steps before 
us, sometimes under names almost too well known to 
bear quotation, sometimes in the guise of a nameless 
figure starting into life from the yellow pages of some 


old newspaper hardly known save to the eighteenth 


century collector. Who, for instance, has so much as 
heard of the Champion? And yet in 1740 the Champion 


‘ was a truculent and vivacious paper, making some 


noise in the world, and understood to be largely written 
by that lively wit and satirist, soon to appear as the 
father of the English novel, Henry Fielding. And 


in one of the Champion essays, attributed to Fielding’s 
* pen, we have a little scene from a country parsonage 


not unworthy of the illustrious creator of Parson 
Adams, of which, says the Champion, ‘‘ I_was really 
a spectator.’”” Abridgment would but spoil the leisurely 
perfection of the picture: 


Some time since I went with my wife to pay a visit to 
a Country Clergyman who hath a living of somewhat above 
tool, a year. In his youth he had sacrificed a Fellowship in 
one of the Universities to marry a very agreeable Woman, who 
with a small Fortune had had a very good education. Soon 
after his Marriage he was presented to the Living, of which he 
is now Incumbent. Since his coming hither he hath improv’d 
the Parsonage-House and Garden, both which are now in the 
neatest order. At our arrival we were met at the gate by 
the Clergyman and two of his sons. After telling us with the 
most cheerful voice and countenance that he was extremely 
glad to see us, he took my Wife down in his Arms, and commit- 
ting our two Horses to the care of his sons, he conducted us 
into a neat little Parlour, where a table was spread for our 
entertainment. Here the good woman and her eldest daughter 
receiv'd us with many hearty expressions of Kindness, and very 
earnest Desires that we would take something to refresh our- 
selve> before dinner. Upon this a bottle o Mead was produc’d 





which was of their own making and very good in its kind, 
Dinner soon follow’d, being a Gammon of Bacon and Some 
Chickens, with a most excellant Apple-pye. My friend excused 
himself from not treating me with a roasted pig and a dish 
I am particularly fond of, by telling us that, as Times were 
hard, he had relinquish’d those tithes to his Parishioners. Our 
liquors were the aforesaid Mead, Elder Wine, with strong Beer, 
Ale, and etc., all perfectly good, and which our Friends exprest 
great Pleasure at our drinking and liking. After a meal spent 
with the utmost cheerfulness, we walked into a little neat 
Garden, where we passed the afternoon with the gayest and 
most innocent Mirth, the good man and good woman, their 
sons and daughters, all vying with one another who should 
show us the greatest Signs of Respect, and of their Forward- 
ness to help us to anything they had. 

The Economy of these good People may be instructive to 
some, as well as entertaining to all, my Readers. The Clergy- 
man, who is an excellent Scholar, is himself the School Master 
to his Boys (which are three in number). As soon as the Hours 
appointed for their Studies are over the Master and all the 
Scholars employ themselves at work either in the Garden or 
some other Labour about the house, while the little Woman is 
no less industrious in her Sphere with her two Daughters with- 
in. Thus the Furniture of their House, their Garden, their 
Table, and their Cellar are almost all the work of their Hands; 
and the Sons grow at once robust and learned, while the 
Daughters become Housewives, at the same Time that they 
learn of their Mother several of the genteeler.Accomplishments, 

Love and Friendship were never in greater Purity than 
between this good Couple, and as they both have the utmost 
Tenderness for their Children, so they meet with the greatest 
Returns of Gratitude and Respect from them. Nay, the whole 
Parish is by their Example the family of Love of which they 
daily receive instances from their spiritual Guide, and which 
hath such an Effect on them that I believe—Communibus 
Annis, he receives voluntarily from his Parishioners more than 
his due, though not half so much as he deserves. 


Acquaintance with this scholar-parson, making his 
flock good by virtue of his own goodness, and furnish- 
ing his house, garden, table, and cellar with the work 
of his own hands, brings us into the actual presence 
of the simple life; here is no mere talk, but the thing 
itself. And once we have seen it, how manifest is the 
absurdity of simplicity upholstered from catalogues 
and dieted by pamphlets. 

The eighteenth century bears, superficially, a bad 
name for its clergy, and some captious critic will say 
that the Champion paid his visit in a pastoral dream- 
land remote from solid English homesteads. _ Field- 
ing’s name is not held to be that of a dreamer of 
pastoral dreams; so to support the attribution to his pen 
of the unsigned Champion columns, we may turn to 
the pages of his ‘‘ Amelia.’’ There the great novelist 
draws at full length another country parson, and one, 
moreover, of some importance in the world. But Dr. 
Harrison carries with him the same grace of simplicity 
whether in town, where ‘‘ the beau-monde resort,” or 
in his own country parsonage. And this is Fielding’s 
picture of an affluent country parson’s home in the mid- 
eighteenth century: 


The situation of the parish under my good friend’s care is 
very pleasant, it is placed among meadows washed by a pure 
trout stream, and flanked on both sides with downs. His house 
would net indeed much attract the admiration of the virtuoso. 
He built it himself, and it is remarkable only for its plainness; 
with which the furniture so well agrees, that there is no one 
thing in it that may not be absolutely necessary, except books, 
and the prints of Mr. Hogarth, whom he calls a moral satirist. 
Nothing, however, can be imagined more agreeable than the 
life the doctor leads in the homely house, which he calls his 
earthly paradise. All his parishioners, whom he treats. as his 
children, regard him as their common father. Once in a week 
he constantly visits every house in the parish, examines, com- 
mends, and rebukes, as he finds occasion. This is practis 
likewise by his curate in his absence; and so good an effect 
is produced by their care, that no quarrels ever proceed either 
to blows or law suits; no beggar is to be found in the whale 
parish; nor did I ever hear a very profane oath all the time I 
lived in it. 


If we add to that account of the good Doctor the 
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observations that he possessed the art of thinking and 
yet preserving a pleasant countenance the while; that 
his generosity was boundless and yet wise; and that 
he was often heard to say ‘* that a wicked soul is the 
greatest object of compassion in the world,” then the 
figure of the parson who achieved the finest simplicity 


_of life, even though hampered by a comfortable income, 


stands worthily beside that of his nameless and poorer 
brother. Dr. Harrison comes before us in the cassock 
and wig of 1750. To complete our eighteenth century 
pictures we must step a little further back into the 
days of Sir Roger de Coverley, and a little forward 
into those of Goldsmith. Sir Roger, in 1711, found 
for his village parson and private chaplain a man who 
was a good scholar, *‘ though he does not show it,”’ 
who was every day soliciting the worthy knight for 


.something on behalf of one or other of his parishioners. 


but who never, for all the thirty years of his cure, had 
asked anything for himself, and who (like Dr. Har- 
rison) was the peace-maker in every dispute—‘‘ there 
has not been a lawsuit in the parish since he came 
among us,’”’ said Sir Roger. Mr. Spectator does not 
draw his country parson with Fielding’s firm and 
vivacious touch, but we may discern clearly enough 
the wise and kindly village pastqr, and,one moreover 


-who ‘‘ understood a little of backgammon.”’ And lastly 


the most famous of all wearers of wig and bands, the 


.most perfect example, with his brother in simplicity, 


the Rev. Mr. Abraham Adams, of the English village 
parson of the time, steps from out the latter vears of 


_ the century in the immortal person of Dr. Primrose. 


What mere quotation can convey even a suggestion 
of Goldsmith's picture, can suggest the simplicity and 
completeness of the life led by the Vicar and his Seuss 
hold on £15 a year and a farm of about twenty acres ? 
“Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little 
encloses,’” says Dr. Primrose, ‘‘ the elms and hedge- 
rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My house 
consisted of but one storey, and was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of great snugness ... . 
though the same room served us for parlour and 
kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, as 
it was kept with the utmost neatness, dishes, plates, 
and coppers being well scoured, and all disposed 
on bright rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably 
relieved and did not want richer furniture.” From this 
little homestead the Vicar and his son went each morn- 
ing after prayers to till their farm, working till sun- 
down, with but half an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, which, time ‘‘ was taken up in innocent 
mirth between my wife and daughters, and philo- 
sophical arguments between my son and me.” In 
haying-time all dined in the field, the cloth spread upon 
the hay, while the talk was of Mr. Gay’s verses, or 
of Ovid, or of some rustic ballad. 

At sunset the Doctor and his son came home, to 
find “*‘ smiling looks, a néat hearth and pleasant fire ” 
awaiting them. Sometimes, if the field labours were 
finished early, the whole family drank tea in the shade 
of honeysuckle and hawthorn; and while Sophia and 


Olivia sang to the guitar, the Vicar and his wife 


‘would stroll down the sloping field, that was embel- 


‘lished with bluebells and centaury, talk of our children 


with rapture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
health and harmony.” 

To step into these eighteenth century lives, drawn, 
be it remembered, by masters so diverse as the 
exuberant and robust Fielding, the gentle Goldsmith, 
the calm Addison, is to recover our lost sense of true 
simplicity. For the loss of that sense we have to thank 
the spurious simplicitarian in our midst, with his diets 
of nuts, his pre-occupations with furniture, his pam- 
phlets, his Garden Cities, his Guilds, his lectures. Al! 
these things may, and do, manufacture the simple 


prig. They will never yield the fine flower of thg 
simnle life, 








AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY—III. 


Tue Greeks represented Iris, the messenger of the 
Gods, as the daughter of Wonder. And, indeed, she 
is a wild-fire, with colours crude as the hues left in 
puddles by some drops of tar. To go out to look for 
a rainbow is perhaps as foolish as to look into the 
night, not for sober starlight, but for fireworks. But 
yet, upon a day when the air was washed so transparent 
‘by a heavy fall of rain, the hues of the middle distance 
were as rich as those near at hand, the column rose 
that confuted us, built up of water and colour and 
high light. Upon a background of dull cloud this 
Hame of ‘‘many colours of precious jewels’ simulated 
solidity; but where the solid earth stood behind,’ the 
transparency of the jet of liquid glaze was manifest, 
and the divided little fields and hedges shone through 
it, and tattered thorns, a steeple, a congregation of 
great stones, all showed lustrous and transformed 
behind it. Through some such a many-coloured glass 
one could see, perhaps, with the spiritual eye of 
Thomas Traherne, in the days of his sweet and anxious 
apprehensions of the world when he was a child, and 
when: 

‘‘ All appeared new and strange at first, inex- 
pressibly rare and delightful and beautiful. 1 was a 
little stranger which at my entrance into the world was 
saluted and surrounded with innumerable joys. My 
knowledge was Divine; I knew by intuition those 
things which since my apostacy I collected again by 
the highest reason. . . . All things were spotless and 
pure and glorious; yea, and infinitely mine and joyful 
and precious. ... I was entertained like an angel 
with the works of God in their splendour and glory; 
I saw all in the peace of Eden... . 

‘‘The corn was orient and’ immortal wheat which 
never should be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought 
it had stood from everlasting to everlasting. The dust 
and stones of the streets were as precious as gold: the 
gates were at first the end of the world. The green 
trees, when I saw them first through one of the gates, 
transported and ravished me; their sweetness and 
unusual beauty made my heart to leap, and almost mad 
with ecstasy, they were such strange and wonderful 
things. The Men! O what venerable and reverend 
creatures did the aged seem! Immortal Cherubims! 
And young men glittering and sparkling angels, and 
maids, strange seraphic pieces of life and beauty! 
Boys and girls tumbling in the street were moving 
jewels; I knew not that they were born or should die. 
But all things abided eternally, as they were in their 
proper places. Eternity was manifest in the Light of 
the Day, and something infinite behind everything 
appeared, which talked with my expectation and moved 
my desire. ‘The City seemed to stand im Eden, or to be 
built in Heaven. The streets were mine, the temple 
was mine, the people were mine, their clothes and gold 
and silver were mine, as much as their sparkling eyes, 
fair skins and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and 
so were the sun and moon and stars, and all the world 
was mine; and I the only spectator and enjoyer of it.”’ 


After rain; the grass rustles and ticks like a watch; 
and is alive, for ‘‘ the verie essence, and, as it were, 
springe heade and origine of all musicke is the verie 
pleasante sounde which the trees of the foreste doe 
make as the growe,’’ and the grasses as they spring. 


Under the beech-hanger the ground snaps and 
crackles like the burning of thorns, with the brittle 
beech-nuts and the crisp drift of rust-brown leaves 
stirred every now and then by an earth-coloured toad 
limping heavily among them. Sometimes there opens 
2 colonnade of slim, long-drawn tree-stems, with the 
light running down them as it washes smooth pillars 
—‘‘ pillars of silver in sockets of gold’’; as ‘they lay 





| their slanting blue-grey columns of shadow upon the 
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ground. The roof is an almost cloud-like reticulation 
of innumerable purplish leafless branches, but at half- 
way a spray of red foliage would be thrown out flat, 
the light lying flatly along it so that against a dark 
background it seemed almost luminous. Then a leaf 
flashes and sidles down slowly as if it had been sus- 
pended by a wire. A stone’s-throw from the younger 
beeches, a chorus-leader among them, was a solitary, 
web-rooted tree with deep mossed plinth and silver- 
green trunk, solid as a church pillar and lit by a brim- 
stone butterfly alighted there. But it returns—the 
butterfly—to the irregular colonnade that leads to 
nothing. It is never the single tree that we follow, but 
the magnificent mass of them; the scented earth 
between their roots, the vague sea-like rumour and 
hiss of the wood, the hypnotic passes of their branches, 
‘that emanation from old trees that so wonderfully 
changes and renews a weary spirit.”’ 

There is a great oak where I often sit upon the 
crisp, grey grass of the mound at its foot or lean 
against its patched trunk, massive and wonderful, in 
all things like “the tower of David builded for an 
armoury, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men.’’ Beneath it I have passed 
bright March days, moving over unchecked by felage 
or cloud, like a stream of purest mountain water, 
travelling with swift and animated flow under flashing 
sunbeams; and listened to the piping of birds whose 
every shrill and long-drawn note broke within me like 
a flight of bubbles. 

And later in the season of leaves I have realised that 
dream of a disappointed man whose only wish, when 
passing out of the gates of life, was once more to lie 
in the shifting shade under an ash-sapling on the slope 
of a high-shouldered field; once more to watch the 
moving track of the wind, rushing a dark wave over 
the bright seeded grass of the meadow, or drying the 
pale green of the hill pastures. And when the leaves 
are thick upon the tree I can look up to the hollow 
dome, where the wind passes to and fro happily, and 
the congregated leaves reply softly; and now, or at 
any distance of time, I can see the sharp blue crystals 
of sky between the chinks of the roof. 


‘ . 


: : ; ‘ , 

Vague and speechless voices of leaves! What did 
the dim oak-grove of Dodona do, with its resonant 
instruments of brass to catch the faintest rumour 
among the leaves, but ‘‘ perpetuate the fancy that the 
sounds of the wind in the trees may be for certain pre- 
pared and chosen ears, intelligible voices.”’ 


There is a tradition lingering still that the Downs— 


“which Aubrey called ‘‘the greatest remaines that he 


could hear of the smooth primitive world ’’ when it 


‘lay all under water—were once almost covered with 
’ wood; and the people say that the King could follow 


the chase for forty miles through a succession of 
copses and woods; where now is nil nisi campus et acr, 
in'some places not a tree, hardly a bush wherein to 


“shelter from the shower. A smooth, prim‘tive world: 


everywhere what smoothness and absence of rigidity, 


* for the *‘ long low line’ of the down seems to move 


as if the wind would make new ripples and folds upon 
the grey surface like those the sea in quiet weather 
leaves upon the sand. From a height you may see the 
motunded barrows; the ‘‘ grey wethers ’’ that go down 
in troops in their greener bed like cattle in a summer's 


-day. to a stream. Not a footfall reaches you on the 


hill which thrills with the flutes of silence. Even the 


: “muttering of the telegraph wires has fallen away; there 


is only now and again the note of the * sishing ”’ wind 
moving up and down in the dry grass; and the wheel- 


‘ing and wailing plover. 


* 





Below and around, like a map washed in with pale 
colours, buff and grey and palest green, lie the swells 
of cultivated downs, the white highways, the divided 
fields, where the brown of the newly-ploughed con- 
trasts with the grey of the fallows, or the squares of 
springing wheat, luminous as a green flame. Here 
again are patches of ancient sheep-walk, fragrant in 
summer with wild thyme and burnet, where the turf is 
‘‘ of short, sweet grasse, good for sheep, and delight- 
ful to the eye for its smoothness, like a bowling- 
green.” 

The shepherds of the plain are becoming rarer, but 
those that still remain wear their long black or blue 
cloak and round felt hat of antique shape. But Aubrey, 
long ago, noticed a deterioration in their habit, which 
was once (says he) that of the Roman or Arcadian 
shepherds—‘‘a long white cloake with a very deep 
cape, which comes half-way down their backs, made of 
the locks of sheep. There was a sheep crooke, a sling, 
a scrip, their tar-box, a pipe or flute, and their dog. 
But since 1671 they are grown so luxurious as to 
neglect this ancient warme and useful fashion and go 
ad la mode.’’ So the picturesque perpetually recedes 
further back. 


. . * . ° o * 


Towards the late afternoon the blue has dropped 
away from the lower sky, as a dyed cloth bleaches in 
keen air, until a pale glass-like colour is left—like the 
very pale green panes that filled the church windows 
half a century ago—through which the huge sun soars 
downward to the shining edge of the pale-coloured 
world. It is here, in the empty Downs that Richard 
 serwemerd worship of the ‘ great sun in the heaven” 
yecomes fitly explicable; for the eye not caught or 
tangled by a tower or tree ever runs smoothly on to 
where moves and soars the streaming sun itself—light 
of light, the ‘‘ house of mirth,’”’ the ‘* saint ’’ itself 
whose nimbus has encroached upon its face! 


. . . 


Against the far woods, covered by a blot of shadow 
rolling up the hill, indigo-blue, like tattooing upon the 
brown breast of the earth, shines the blossomed white 
cherry, like a puff of smoke drifting upon the wood, 
white as the wool of the Nymph’s sheep, bush beyond 
white bush, and few far trees, a faint nest showing. 
Nearer, it shines like the silver veins of a niello, fine 
and radiant, and its sudden beauty 


Stings like an agile bead of boiling gold. 


Some philosophers and fathers thought that the 
world was created in spring; and in spring is revived 
and re-enacts its creation. ‘* Awake and sing ye that 
dwell in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 


There is a charmed moment before full-leaved spring 
when the clear jewel-green of the leafing willow, the 
grey-green of the fruiting sallow, the gold-notched 
wands of the male plant still flowering by its side, the 
blackthorn dipped in a crust of snow, the gorse blazing 
in yellow patches, ‘‘ like the far lustre of a god-like 
town,” contrast with the dull purple-browns of the 
later-leafing trees. Later, as the days move past, and 
the leafy and luminous haze spreads upon the wood- 
land, we hardly realise how our stage is narrowed. 
Instead of the transparency of the leafless wood 
through which the white-flecked wings of the wood- 
pigeon flash as it flaps to its resting-pine, and through 
which the constellated primroses shine from out of the 
very centre, the myriad leafing boughs shut out all 
vision beyond a few paces. The wood lets down its 
curtain, that grows denser every day; it becomes a 
sweet and festive place, saying, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, “ secretum meum mihi.” 
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FRANION 


A Gay, reckless fellow, gallant, paramour, and also, 
in Spenser, a loose woman. The word first appears 
in the sixteenth century (1571), and the N.E.D. gives 
several examples of it in the above sense. It is evi- 
dently a loan word. The N.E.D. compares O.F. 
fraignant, pres. part. of fraindre, to break. Prof. 
Skeat (Concise Dictionary) adopts this etymology. 
It does not, however, appear that fraignant was used 
as an epithet in O.F. It is a comparatively rare word, 
and means “‘ brittle’’ (Godefroy). I suggest another 
etymon which, while raising considerable phonetic 
difficulties, suits the sense exactly, viz., F. ‘‘ fringant, 
qui est d’humeur trés vive, trés sémillante, e¢.g., Fille 
jeune et fringante. Une jeune fringante. Flaire le 
fringant’’”’ (D.G.). For the probable origin of the verb 
fringeur, v. Korting (fringillus, finch) and Diez, p. 
589. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
KF. word was used generally in a rather bad sense. 
Cotgrave has “‘ fringant, gay, spruce, compt, gallant, 
fine; fringuereau, a jetter, spruce minion, gay fellow, 
compt youth, also, a licentious or lascivious person: 
fringuer, to jet, or brave it, to be fine, spruce, trimme, 
neat, also, to minionize, or wantonnize it. . . .”’ 
At this point the excellent Cotgrave become unquot- 
able, as also s.v. faire la fringue and fringuerice. Pals- 
grave has “ fringuereau, gettar a braggar, fringuerie, 
gettyng, braggyng,’’ and also becomes unquotable in 
the case of the verb fringuer (558,2). This etymology 
answers so well to the méaning of franion that I am 
tempted to offer it as a guess. Phonetically it is very 
lame, as the word appears at a period when F., i. was 
not completely nasalized. The change of ending 
might be explained by the influence of the synonymous 
word minion, for which Godefroy gives a (doubtful) 
variant maignon. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


February 26th, 1909.—Dr. C. Chree, F.R.S., President 
in the Chair. 


The meeting was held at the Finsbury Technical Col- 
lege, by invitation of Prof. S. P. Thompson and Prof. 
E. G. Coker. The new Engineering Laboratory of 
the College was open to Fellows for inspection. 

__A paper entitled ‘‘ A Laboratory Machine for Apply- 
ing Bending and Twisting Moments simultaneously ”’ 
was read by Prof. Coker. The present paper anesttaes 
a machine built by students of the City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, in which uniform bending 
and twisting moments can be applied simultaneously 
over the whole length of the specimen, and in any 
desired proportion to each other. The principle of the 
design is to suspend a rod at two intermediate points 
by wires depending from a fixed support. The equal 
overhanging ends of the rod are loaded by weights W, 
so that the applied couple between the points of sup- 
port is uniform and of amount Wa, where a is the 
length of the lever-arm. The rod is also twisted by 
weights W, attached to equal arms of length b, so that 
there is a uniform twisting moment of amount W,/ 
between the points of suspension. The two systems of 
loading are independent, and their ratio can be adjusted 
to any value desired. The paper then describes ir 
detail’ the various parts of the actual machine, an¢ 
shows how the accurate measurement of the strains car 
be effected. In addition to its applications for bending 
and twisting, the apparatus may be used for testing a 
variety of cases of combined stress if a pump is added 
to give a fluid pressure in the interior of tubes. A test 


illustrating the failure of bicycle tubing to withstand 
combined bending and twisting moments, was shown 
at the meeting. 

A paper “‘ On the Self-Demagnetizing Factor of Bar 
Magnets ”’ by Prof. S. P. Thompson, F.R.S., and Mr. 
E. W. Moss, was read by Prof. Thompson. This 
paper consists of three parts: —(i) A discussion of the 
significance and definition of the self-demagnetizing 
factor of magnets in general, and of bar-magnets in 
particular; (ii) a redetermination of the values of the 
self-demagnetizing factor for bar-magnets of circular 
section; (iii) determination of the values of the self- 
demagnetizing factor for bar-magnets of rectangular 
cross section of various proportions. It is shown that, 
in general, for every bar-magnet there is a self-de- 
magnetizing action the value of which at the middle of 
the bar depends, for a given intensity of magnetization, 
on the length of the bar relatively to its cross section, 
on the permeability of its parts and on the distribution 
of its surface-magnetism. Owing to the circumstance 
that with every kind of steel the permeability is neither 
constant nor stands in any simple relation to the flux- 
density, any calculation of the actual polar distribution 
for rods and bars is impracticable. The only form of 
magnet that is practicable for calculation is that of the 
ellipsoid, the properties of which are that for any and 
every value of the permeability, and in any uniform 
field, the surface magnetism is so distributed that the 
magnetic force which this distribution exerts in the 
interior is uniform at every point within, and therefore 
the internal demagnetizing force everywhere within is 
constant. The amount of self-demagnetizing force per 
unit of intrinsic magnetization is recognized as the self- 
demagnetizing factor and has a definite value for 
ellipsoids of revolution of any assigned ellipticity. In 
the case of cylindrical bar-magnets the ratio of the nett 
value of the self-demagnetizing force for the whole bar 
divided by the internal magnetization is called the self- 
demagnetizing factor. The dimension-ratio of a bar- 
magnet is taken as the length divided by the square 
root of the cross section. Experiments were first made 
on the values of the self-demagnetizing factor for bar- 
magnets of circular section, and the results compared 
with those obtained by Du Bois and Riborg Mann. 
The values obtained are lower than those found by 
either of the experimenters named. The determina- 
tions were carried down to shorter rods than those 
examined by either of them, and the discrepancies be- 
tween their results and the present ones are smaller as 
the dimension-ratios are larger. It is pointed out that 
one explanation of the differences may be due to the 
fact that the magnetizing solenoid employed by Riborg 
Mann was not sufficiently long. xperiments were 
made to determine the self demagnetizing factor for 
bar-magnets of rectangular cross section, and it was 
found that for equal values of the dimension-ratio the 
factor for bars having a sectional ratio of 2: 1 was 
about 93 per cent. of that for bars of square section; 
while for flat bars, having a sectional ratio of 10: 1, 
the value of the self-demagnetizing factor went down 
to about 75 per cent. of that for bars of square section. 

Mr. C. R. Darling exhibited the following : — 

An experiment to illustrate the temperature of equal 
density of aniline and water.—The density of aniline at 
o°C. is 1038, and at 100° 0°945, the diminution in 
density between the two temperatures being practically 
constant. As the density of water at 100° is o°959, the 
temperature-dencity curves of the two liquids cross 
each other, showing an equal density at about 63°. By 
dropping aniline into water at atmospheric temperature, 
the superior density of the former is shown by the 
drops remaining at the bottom of the vessel; but when 
allowed to fall in water at about 80°, the drops of 
aniline sink until the temperature of the water is 





attained, and then rise to the surface. By taking a 
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U tube, with the communicating part of narrow bore, 
and placing aniline in one branch and water in the 
other, the aniline column is seen to be shorter at low 
temperatures; but on surrounding the U-tube with a 
water-batn and heating, the columns will be seen to be 
equal in height at 63°; whilst at higher temperatures 
the column of aniline is longer than that of water. 

A simple form of thermo-electric pyrometer for 
students’ use.—In this instrument the hot junction of 
nickel and steel, or iron and constantan, is protected 
by a mild-steel cap, bored from the solid, and about 6 
inches in length. This cap is screwed to an iron barrel 
of any desired length; and the wires pass from the 
junction through twin-bore fireclay to terminals 
screwed into a piece of hard fibre. The terminals are 
made of the same metal as that of the wire attached, 
and leads of the same wire are taken to a cold junction, 
kept in oil, and the indicator. The pyrometer is easily 
put together by students, and is used to form ; 
temperature-scale from the deflections of a galvano- 
meter by insertion in molten metals, or salts of known 
freezing-points. The mild-steel cap resists the actior. 
of molten substances far better than porcelain or silica 
and enables the junction to follow a changing tempera 
ture more rapidly. The errors incidental to the form- 
usually sold, in which no provision is made for a cold 
junction, are avoided; and no damage ensues from 
dropping or rough usage, as in the case of pyrometers 


-protected by porcelain or silica. The cap, when worn 


out, is readily replaced. 

A combined metre-bridge and potentiometer, wit! 
new tapping-key device, for pyrometric and generai 
laboratory work.—The arrangement of this apparatus 
is that of an ordinary metre-bridge, with four gaps, but 
with 4 metres of stretched wire; so that I, 2, 3, or 4 
metres of wire may be used in a bridge test. Between 
each pair of wires is placed a groove, through which 
passes a rod of phosphor-bronze on which the tapping: 
key slides. These rods are connected to a terminal at 
the side: hence it is not necessary to connect directly 


-to the keys. The keys are furnished with two knife- 


edges, and may be depressed on to the wire on either 
side of the groove in which they slide, thus facilitating 
the finding of the balance-point. Each wire is fur- 
nished with an arrangement for tightening. The 
apparatus may be used as an ordinary bridge, or as a 
bridge with calibrated wire, it being possible to cali- 
brate any wire by the aid of the others. It may also 
be used for the measurement of the E.M.F. of therinal 
junctions, constants of cells, etc., and all the ordinary 
purposes of a stretched-wire potentiometer. 

A-new form of carbon-plate rheostat, suitable for 
control of small electric furnaces.—The defect of the 
ordinary carbon-plate rheostat—difficulty of accurate 
control when consuming a large amount of energy— 
is Overcome in this instrument by the use of four rows 
of plates, each 2 inches square, there being 22° plates 
in each row. Each set of plates is furnished with a 
separate adjusting screw, and hence may be kept at 
different degrees of tightness. By means of simple 
connecting devices, the plates may be used in series 
or parallel as desired. This form of rheostat is found 
to be well adapted for regulating electric-tube furnaces, 
and for varying the current to any desired extent 


- 


durink the calibration of instruments, etc. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


March 4th, 1909.—General meeting, Dr. D. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the General Meeting of February 


- 18th, 1909, were read and confirmed. 


; Mr. R. A. Rolfe, A.L.S., exhibited flowers of several 
crosses derived from the hybrid: Epidendrum kewense 
and its parents, which showed Mendelian phenomena. 





Dr. A. B. Rendle and Prof. Weiss contributed some 


remarks, and Mr. Rolfe replied. 

Prof. F. E. Weiss exhibited actual specimens of the 
curious development of the roots of a sycamore which 
had grown on very stony soil, and further illustrated 
the developments by lantern-slides. 

Dr. O. Stapf, Mr. J. C. Shenstone, and the President 
remarked upon the phenomena thus shown. 

Miss L. S. Gibbs read her paper entitled ‘‘ A Contri- 
bution to the Montane Flora of Fiji, including Crypto- 
gams, with Ecological Notes.”” The Fiji group con- 
sists of 200 islands, only 80 of which are inhabited; 
Viti Levu is about 4,100 square miles in area, with 
forest-clad mountain ranges, the highest point being 
Mt. Victoria, 4,000 feet in height. The botanical 
history of the group begins with the visit of H.M.S, 
Sulphur in 1840, and in the same year the Wilkes 
Expedition touched at the islands. The Herald 
called in 1856, and Dr. Seemann visited the group in 
1860-61, and embodied his results in his ‘* Flora 
Vitiensis.’’ Mr. Horne, Director of the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Mauritius, spent a year collecting in the late 

0's. 

Thanks to these investigators, the flora of the lower 
parts of the chief islands are fairly well known. The 
Author therefore decided to confine her investigations 
to the region lying at 2,900 feet and above, and the 
three spring months of August, September, and 
October were spent at Nadarivatu, the highest in- 
habited point. 

From the collections the flora may be described as 
Indo-Malayan. They contain about 40 new species and 
many new records. Thus of the eight species of Piper 
Mr. C. de Candolle found five to be new, and of 
Peperomia all seven proved novelties. The introduc- 
tion concludes with some observations as to the origin 
of the flora, and is followed by a systematic enumera- 
tion of the whole collection. An animated discussion 
followed. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


March 2nd, 1909.—G. A. Boulenger, Esq., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. R. H. Burne, F.Z.S., exhibited specimens of 
elastic mechanisms in fishes and a snake which had been 
prepared for the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Dr. R. F. Scharff, B.Sc., F.Z.S., exhibited a number 
of reindeer bones and antlers, obtained from. Irish 
caves, which displayed marks showing that they had 
been gnawed by different kinds of animals, probably in 
some cases by rodents. : 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.L.S., F.Z.S., exhibited the 
skulls of some leopards, and called attention to the 
differences in skulls from Africa and India, and to the 
evidence afforded by them as to the existence of a small 
and large type leopard in Africa. 

Miss Margaret Poole read a paper on ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Subdivisions of the Pleuro-peritoneal 
Cavity in Birds,’’ communicated by Prof. G. C. Bourne, 
rat I°.Z.S., and illustrated her remarks with lantern 
slides. 

A paper was received from Mr. E. S. Russell, M.A., 
entitled ‘‘ The Growth of the Shell of Patella vulgata 
L..”’ communicated by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
F.Z.S., of which the following is a summary :— 

The breeding-season of this limpet extends from 
July to January. Sexual maturity is reached at a length 
of 20-25 mm. An average size for a limpet of the last 
season’s brood in Januarv or February is 10 mm.; at 


the end of the first year it may be 29 mm. Probable. 
sizes at the end of the second and subsequent years are. . 


38, 44. 48, 53 mm. Shells over 50 mm. may be con- 
siderably more than five years old. 
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Sexual maturity is reached in the first year and when 
the limpet is only half-grown. .The rate of growth 
decreases with age and maturity, and is slower during 
the colder months of the year. Considerable changes 
take place in the ratios of the shells’ dimensions during 
growth, being probably in large part the expression of 
“laws of growth”’ and not due to natural selection. 

‘Mr. Frank Balfour-Browne, M.A., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 
presented a paper on “The Life History of the 
Agrionid Dragonfly.” 

Mr. C. Davies Sherborn, F.Z.S., communicated a 
paper by Mr. W. D. Lang, M.A., F.Z.S., entitled 
‘*Growth-stages in the British Species of the Coral 
Genus Parasmilia.”’ 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Tue Annual Report on the work of University College, 
London, has just been issued. 

Number of Students.—The total number of students 
during the Session 1907-8 was 1,361, being an increase 
of 170 on that of the preceding Session. Of these, 
1,178 were students in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, 
Science, and Engineering, and 183 were students in 
the Faculty of Medical Sciences. There were 229 Post- 
graduate and Research students. 

Benefactions.—Grateful acknowledgment is made 
for various benefactions. The principal of these are 
as follows: A bequest of £5,000 by the late Mr. 
Thomas Webb, of London and Cardiff, which is to te 
used for the completion and fitting of the new Physi- 
ology Building; a bequest of £500 by Mr. H. A. Kay, 
which is to be used for the rearrangement and re- 
equipment of the College buildings; a bequest of £1,000 
by the late Prof. Bunnell Lewis for the foundation of 
a “ Bunnell Lewis’ Prize in Original Latin Verse 
Composition; a bequest of £1,541 by the late Madame 
Halfon for the foundation of prizes to be known as the 
“L. M. Rothschild ’’ and the ‘‘ Hester Rothschild ”’ 
Prizes, which will be awarded during the next three 
years, one for proficiency in Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
the other for proficiency in French Language and 
Literature. The benefactions also include a gift by 
the Past Engineering Students’.Committee of £410 fo1 
the new equipment of the Engineering Departments, 
and a donation of £50 by Mr. Yarrow for the provision 
of apparatus in the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

Besides the Grants from the Treasury, the India 
Office, and the London County Council, the College 
benefited during the past year by Grants from the 
Carpenters’ Company for Architecture, from the 
Chadwick Trustees for Municipal Engineering and 
Hygiene, from the Drapers’ Company for Applied 
Mathematics, and from the Mercers’ Company for 
Physiology. 

Events of the Year.—The Report refers at length 
to the Chancellor’s visit in March last, when he 
opened the new Libraries and the South Wing. It 
also refers to the inaugtiration of University College 
Hall, Ealing, and the Unveiling of the ‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes ’”? Memorial. 

Buildings.—Rapid progress has been made with the 
new buildings for the Department of Physiology, 
which will be ready for occupation next month. The 
rearrangement and re-equipment of the College build- 
Ings resulting from the acquisition of the South Wing 
for University purposes is steadily progressing. This 
mvolved an expenditure for rearrangement and re- 
equipment during the year of £5,987 16s. 6d. 

Public Lectures—During the year, a large number 
of Public Lectures and Courses of Lectures have been 
Organiséd, which have been attended by over 3,ccc 
Persons. There have been five special courses for 

tachers organised in co-operation with the Educetion 
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Committee of the London County Council. Among 
the courses of Public Lectures the four most note- 
worthy, as indicating new departures, are Prof. Kuno’ 
Meyer’s course on ** Celtic Languages and their Liter- 
atures ’’; Prof. Fleming’s course on ‘* The Scientific 
Principles of Wireless Telegraphy’’; Mr. Jago’s 
course on “‘ Forensic Chemistry,’”’ and a new training 
course in School Hygiene by Prof. Kenwood, aided 
by: Dr. Meredith Richards. 

Faculty Organisation.—The Faculties have been re- 
organised so that there are now five Faculties—namely, 
Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, and Medical 
Sciences. In order to assist the Deans in the two most 
complex Faculties (i.e., those of Arts and Science) the 
office of Sub-Dean has been created for the purpose 
of providing greater facilities for giving students 
advice, and for supervising and regulating their 
courses of study. 

Arrangements for Research.—The organisation of 
the arrangements for Post-graduate Courses and for 
Research has been improved, with a result that the 
number of Post-graduate and Research students has 
increased from 171 to 239. The Report contains lists 
of original papers and other publications that have been 
issued during the past year. These include many note- 
worthy publications. The activity of the Department 
of Applied Mathematics under Prof. Karl Pearson, in- 
cluding the Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, 
is marked by the issue of 27 publications, and that of 
the Department of Chemistry under Profs. Sir William 
Ramsay and J. Norman Collie, by the publication of 
40 original papers. 

The work of the Department of Egyptology has 
been successfully developed under Prof. Petrie and the | 
excavations at Memphis (the cost of which is about 
£3,000 a year) are being steadily proceeded with. 

Libraries. —The accessions to the Libraries have 
been 3,580 volumes, of which, 2,600 have been be- 
quests or gifts, and 980 purchases. The rearrange- 
ment of the Libraries consequent on the increase of 
space available for them, has made rapid progress, and 
the card catalogues are very nearly complete. 

Student Activitiets—The Report contains informa- 
tion as to the various student activities during the year, 
which show that the corporate life is in a healthy con- 
dition. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these is the 
acquisition of the new Athletic Ground at Perivale, 
‘which was opened on June 3rd by the Vice-Chancellor, 
accompanied by Lady Collins. 

Equipment and Endowment Fund.—The Report 
closes with a summary of the urgent needs of the 
College. The need for new buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at a cost of about £70,000 is placed 
in the forefront. The Chancellor (the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery) has intimated his willingness to sub- 
scribe £1,000 to a fund for the erection of new Chemi- 
cal Laboratories. 

Finance.—The expenditure for the year, including’ 
the antount already referred to on the rearrangement 
and re-equipment of buildings, and including the ex- 
penditure from Trust Funds, was £53,535, of which 
£2,855, being part of the expenditure on the rearrange- 
ment and re-eqguipment of buildings, is taken to Sus-_ 
pense Account to be provided by donations, or, failing 
these, out of the revenue of subsequent years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF THE ACADEMY. 








To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—Since you claim for THe Acapremy a pre-eminence 
over the other weeklies as a judge of literature, and especially 
poetry, you may be interested to know that certain translations 
of Horace in your issue of the 6th of March are so inferior and 
so full of mistakes that they would not be tolerated in any. of 
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your despised contemporaries, not even in that ‘illiterate 
sheet,’’ as you facetiously style the Saturday Review. These 
pieces of verse sin against the laws of grammar, scansion, and 
translation : 


HORACE, Ope III., 13. 


‘*O well, whose waters as the crystal shine 
Bandusia, worthy vintage to be shed, 
And not without a flower visited, 
A kid with swelling brow to-morrow is thine, 
Whose horns to war and wantonness destine 
In vain; in vain, for his dark blood shall spread 
Child of the frolic fold, in thy chill bed ’’; etc. 


‘‘ Fons”? is a spring, not a well. ‘* Worthy vintage to be 
shed,’’ means, I suppose, ‘‘ worthy of vintage to be shed,” but 
it reads as if the water were the vintage, just as ‘‘ child of the 
frolic fold,’’ from its position in the sentence, ought to refer to 
the spring. ‘* Destine ’’ is queer scansion ; in the other version, 
“destined ’’ is normally scanned, also “‘destine’’ has no 
object ; you must supply “‘ him.” 

Here is an extract from the second effort : 


HORACE, Ope III., 30. 


‘Where never the loose wind in rage is spent, 

Nor flight of ages, nor the wasteful rain ; 

The Earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
I shall not wholly die; best part of me 

Shall ever live young, destined to renew 
And to be praised of ages yet to be, 

While climb the Hill the Priest with Maid sedate : 
Loud Aufidius’ son shall Fame describe—”’ etc. 


“ ’ 


‘* Possit diruere’’ means ‘‘can destroy,’’ not ‘‘is spent.” 
‘“Innumerabilis annorum series et fuga temporum”’ is 
scantily rendered by “‘ flight of ages.”’ ‘‘ Libitina ” the Death- 
Goddess, disappears in ‘* Earth,” which might stand if Earth 
were allowed to be feminine. ‘ Shall ever live young ”’ is not 
normal scansion; ‘* While climb the Hill the Priest” is very 
bad grammar, and the next line does not scan at all. The 
river is ‘‘ Aufidus,’’ not * Aufidius,’’ and the penultimate “i” 
is obviously inserted to give the necessary long syllable to eke 
out a stumbling verse. 
Finally, 
‘** So take deserved place 
The deeds have won,”’ 


is probably a misprint for ‘* Thy,’? addressing Melpomene, 
though she comes in rather late in this version, but I have 
known you, Sir, wax very indignant over misprints and mis- 
quotations in other papers. I trust you will insert this in 
fairness to Horace and yourself. 
CyriL STARKEY. 
8 Salisbury Road, Hove, March gth, 1909. 


[Fons can, of course, as every schoolboy knows, be equally 
translated by ‘‘well,”’ “‘ fountain ’’ or “ spring.”’ “* Worthy 
vintage to be shed ’’ means exactly what it says. Destine may 
appear “queer scansion”’ to our learned critic, Mr. Cyril 
Starkey, but it is quite correct for all that, nor does it require 
an object, nor must we supply “him.’’ A reference to any 
standard English dictionary would have prevented Mr. Starkey 
from making such an ignorant blunder. The word “ destine ”’ 
is here used as the past participle, and has the meaning of 
*‘ destinate.’’ The printer’s reader has made a slip in confusing 


the name of “‘ Aufidus,”’ the river, with that of ‘ Aufidius,”’ the 


orator, and we take blame to ourselves for not noticing this, 
but apart from that Mr. Starkey’s objections are either ignorant 
or frivolous. The difficulty of turning an ode of Horace into 
a sonnet, as in the first poem, and into rhymed verse as in 
the second poem, could not possibly be got over without some 
license as to translation. Most critics, who are not hide-bound 
pedants, will be inclined to agree with us that Miss Jourdain’s 
versions combine great poetical skill with, on the whole, 
wonderfully accurate translation. ‘* While climb the hill the 
Priest with maid sedate’ is perfectly good grammar. Mr. 
Starkey will find similar ‘constructions all over the poetical 
writings of Milton if he cares to instruct himself. Finally, we 
have never “‘ waxed very indignant over misprints and mis- 
quotations in other papers.’’ To do so would be absurd, unless 
there were reason to believe them deliberate. Anyone who has 
any experience: of journalism knows that misprints and mis- 
quotations are bound to occur from time to time.—Ep.] 





“SHALL” AND “ WILL.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Si1r,—I noticed, some time ago, in the very interesting 
treatise on shall and will, published by Blackie and Co., the 
following :— . , : 

(a)—(p. 17) I may say, for instance : I will be satisfied if you 
grant me an interview of five minutes. This is, in reality, a 
promise. 

(b)—{p. 17) Again, I may say: I will be very angry if my 
orders are disobeyed; meaning: 1 intend to be angry, I am 
resolved to be angry. 

(c)—-(p. 19) I shall, in certain circumstances, is stronger than 
I will....1 shall never forgive him, is a stronger affirmation than 
I will never forgive him. 

(d)—{p. 20) 1 shall write to The Times about this, said an 
angry Englishman. I will write to The Times, would be mild 
in comparison. 

(e)-{(p. 33) Several English writers have noticed a curious 
use of shall, which prevails amongst the best class of servant- 
maids in Dublin, and possibly in other Irish towns. When 
asked to deliver a message, or to execute some commission, 
they say, ‘I shall, sir.’’ This is perfectly good English, but it 
does not mean exactly what they intend to convey. Here the 
form, I shall sounds harsh (?) to English ears, and suggests a 
want of courtesy (sic) and good will (sic). . 

On the other hand, if a student is to be guided by the rules 
laid down in the treatise on Shall and will, published by 
Hachette and Company, he will consider all the examples above 
quoted as mistakes. 

Now, with the commonsense with which Providence has 
endowed me, I cannot help coming to the conclusion that both 
authors cannot be right. I shall, therefore, feel much obliged 
to you, sir, if you will kindly let me know whether my French 
interpretation of shall and will, in the following instances, is 
right or wrong, in order that I may adopt or reject it in future, 
as the case may be. 

I beg to submit that (a) I will be satisfied and (b) I will be 
angry, referring to the author’s feelings, a thing over which 
one cannot have any control, and over which one cannot exer- 
cise one’s will, are both wrong; and I therefore consider that 
I shall must be used in both circumstances instead of I will. 

(c) I shall, to my mind, can never be stronger than 1 will, 
the former meaning, in French, Je dois (vous obé¢ir), c’est mon 
devoir (de vous obéir), je dois me soumetire passivement (a votre 
volonté), and the latter conveying the meaning of independence 
‘** Je veux.”’ Besides, did not shall originally mean, in English, 
obligation, debt? Is it not Chaucer who says: ‘ The faith I 
shall (I owe) to God? La foi que je dois 4 Dieu? 

Referring now to paragraph (d), if the writer of The Times 
had said I will, he would have meant a promise combined with 
a threat; by saying I shall, he merely meant simple futurity 
combined with modesty. He might also have meant this: 
** Though I am not willing to do so, I am, however, compelled 
by circumstances to apply to The Times, which would mean in 
French: ‘‘ Les circonstances me forcent, bien malgré moi, 4 
m’adresser au Times.’’ This is the rule given by Bain to that 
effect : ‘I will may be softened into I shall, even in cases of 
determination, to give less of the appearance of egotism, the 
speaker pretending, as it were, that he is the humble instrument 
of events in what he is about to do; but the substitution of I . 
will for I shall is always an error.”’ 

(ce) With regard to the Irish maid-servants’ saying to the, 
person who addressed them : ‘I shall, sir,”’ I think that'l shall, 
here, is perfectly and in its proper place, considering the subor- 
dinate position held by maidservants in general. _. © 2 

The very nature of I- shall supposes some influence from 
without ; the use of I will, which expresses the absence of all 
external pressure, would, on the contrary, show the indepen- 
dence of maidservants and thereby constitute a piece of imperti- 
nence on their part. In fact, as far as I remember, all maid- 
servants in Shakespeare’s works make use of I shall under 
similar circumstances. For the same reason, I consider that 
Lord Chesterfield, in the following example, shows more 
deference and humility to the lady he addresses himself to, than 
he would have done, if he had used I will. . 

Permit me, Madam, to assure Permettez, Madame, que J¢ 

you of the esteem and vous assure de l’estime et 

veneration with which I de la vénération avec les- 

shall ever be, madam, your  quelles Je serai toute ma 

obedient servant, vie (c’est-A-dire, il est de 

L. Chesterfield. mon devoir d’etre toute ma_ 
vie) Madame, votre obéis~:- 
‘Sant serviteur. | 
A Frencu- LINGUIST., 
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El Greco: An Account of his Life and Works. Albert T. 
Calvert and C. Gasquoine Hartley, with 136 reproduc- 
tions from his most celebrated pictures. Lane, 3s. 6d. net. 


Massenet l’Homme—le Musicien. Louis Schneider. Illustra- 
tions et Documents Eneditis. Lionel Isaacs, 21s. 


FICTION 


Pomp and Circumstance. Dorothea Gerard. Long, 6s. 

Cynthia in the Wilderness. Herbert Wales. Long, 1s. net. 
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The Painted Mountain. Peter Lauristoun. Chatto & Windus, 
6s. 
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MAGAZINES 
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Brighton: Its History, its Follies, and its Fashion. Lewis | 


Melville. Chapman & Hall, ros. 6d. net. 

Social Ideals. Papers on social subjects by Will Crooks, M.P., 
P. W. Wilson, M.P., George Lansbury, James Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., S. E. Keeble, J. H. Clapham, M.A., 
and J. A. Faulkner. Culley, 6d. net. 

The Early Education of Children. Laura L. Plaisted. Claren- 
don Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

How Telegraphs and Telephones Work. Charles R. Gibson. 
Seeley, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Over-Production of Woman, and the Remedy. Mrs. 
Erskine. Sisley’s, 2s. 6d. net. . 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes, with introduction, critical 
notes, and commentary by W. Rennie. Arnold, 6s. net. 
Hypnotism; Including a Study of the Chief Points of Psycho- 
Therapeutics. Dr. Albert Moll. Walter Scott Publishing 

Company. 
MUSIC 


Folk Songs from Somerset. Gathered and edited, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, by Cecil J. Sharp. Simpkin & Co., 
5s. net. 


POETRY 


Sacred Poems. Theodore Woodville Morgan. Baker, 1s. net. 


Later Recitations in Verse; Serious and Humorous. Compiled 
and Edited by Ernest Pertwee. Routledge, 2s. 6d. 


REFERENCE 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1909. 
S.P.C.K., 3s. , - 

A Dickens’ Dictionary. The characters and scenes of the 
novels and miscellaneous works. Alphabetically arranged. 
Alex. J. Philip. Routledge, 8s. 6d. net. 

Pronunciation of Plant Names. Reprinted from The Gar- 


deners’ Chronicle, 1909. The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1s. 
net. 


THEOLOGY 


The World’s Great Sermons. Ten volumes, cloth.: Vol. Beg 
Basil to Calvin; vol. ii., Hooker to South; vol. iii., Mas- 
sillion to Mason ; vol. iv., L. Beecher to Bushnell; vol. v., 
Guthrie to Mozley; vol. vi., H. W. Beecher to Punshon ; 
vol. vii., Hale to Farrar ; vol. viii., Talmage to Knox Little ; 
vol. ix., Cuyler to Van Dyke; vol. x., Gore to Jowett. 
Compiled by Grenville Kleiser, with assistance from many 
foremost living preachers and other theologians. Pub- 

lished- in London and. New York by Funk & Wagnall. 

Chese are presented free to the subscribers of The Homi- 

lectic Review for 1909—a year’s subscription being 12s. 























SELFRIDGE’S 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


HALF WAY BETWEEN BOND 
STREET AND MARBLE ARCH 


ELFRIDGE’'S, the newest and most interesting Shopping centre in Europe; 
a truly cosmopolitan institution, embodying in construction, equi 
ways of business every modern feature that adds to tee comfort, pleasure and 
convenience of its daily visitors. 


ABUNDRED DEPARTMENTS supply nearly every requirement of daily 
life for Men, Women, and Children (provisions, wines, etc., excepted), and 
ovr effort will be to make each Department the VERY BEST of its kind in 
LONDON, dealing in qualities we know to be absolutely de ble, and selli: 
at what we are determined shall be LONDON’S LOWEST PRICES—ALWAY 


OPENS MARCH 15th 


EVERYONE CORDIALLY INVITED 











ORDER FROM YOUR LIBRARY 


THE DIAMOND AND . 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHERQOE, Author of ‘‘ One Man's Sin."’ 
[Ready March 4 


An up-to-date novel, in style and method of subject treatment, and a 
decided advance on “ONE MAN’S SIN.” Those who, as a result of 
reading that book, expect only pathos from this author, will, in “ THE 
DIAMOND AND THE ROSE.” be agreeably disappointed. A rough 
diamond and a rose would be strange mates indeed; yet no whit more 
so than the couple of human beings whose story is here presented. How 
a man may struggle in vain against a force stronger than himself, and 
a woman become a daily terror to the man who loves her, are graphically 
portrayed. The sympathy of most will be extended to the man, who, in 
the depth of his own despair, takes the blame of his wife’s action — 
himself, and deals forcibly, yet withal in gentlemanly fashion, with his— 
worse than—intertering mother-in-law. The last chapter leaves the reader 
with a aistinct note of hopefulness and the prospect of the hero's final 
reclamation, and that at the hands of a woman who has, herself, a 
“‘conscientious scruple” that will inevitably affect her future life. It 
is a book that everyone should read and recommend. It is at times 
comic, dramatic and sensational, and the interest it inspires is fully 
sustained to the end. 


A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 
[Ready March 4 


A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story offers the kind of fare which will appeal to most 
readers of fiction. Miss Effie Chamberla ne, the author of “A 
SHOOTING STAR,” comes from a political family; but in addition to 
her knowledge of affairs, she shows that she possesses, in an uncommon 
degree, the qualities of imagination and humour that ge to make up the 
successful novelist. The story itself, which is laid mainly in England, 
is concerned with the possession of some politically ‘‘ compromising 
documents’; and the mystery surrounding both the recovery of the 
papers, and the personality of the Agent attempting the task, is 
manipulated with a dexterity and a resource not often to be met with 
in a first effort. “A SHOOTING STAR” lIeads up by stages to an 
exciting and dramatic climax, in which, however, the probabilities aré 
kept well within bounds. Miss Effie Chamberlayne has written a sto 
in which there is a due admixture of and shade, of grave an 
ay; and the ranks of wholesome, natural, and straightforward fiction 
ave received a recruit whose work should be heartily welcomed. 


THE CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., Strand, London. 
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Typewriting 


‘TT YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
range and references.—Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








Books for Sale 





HE ART OF GARDEN DESIGN IN 
ITALY, by Inigo Triggs ; 73 Photographic 
Plates in Collotype, 27 Plans and numerous 
Sketches in the Text; 4to, buckram; pub- 


QGHERBORNE SCHOOL 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June... Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 





lished Longmans, 1906, at £3 13s. 6d. net;|the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 
for 21s.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. Dorset. 





HENNY SOTHERAN & CO., 








BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. | now READY. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant, 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 


SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder| ‘‘ That great book with its august and terrible 


extant. Please state wants and ask for| moral lesson.’ 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post 
fre.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 


‘THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY] AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 


By OSCAR WILDE. 


(ACADEMY, January 23rd, 1909.) 


Price: Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 3s. net. 


FE. T..BOTTOM & CO., 
. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


DIRECTORIES. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
69 PICCADILLY, W. 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS, 
Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the 


Eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. . 


328. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri-| To be had of all Booksellers. Supplied to] *e* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 


tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s|the Trade only by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s.,for 108.6d.| HAMILTON, KENT & Co.,: LTp. 





oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 





Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS now ready. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. IX. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Reccived. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. — 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








AN ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK NEWS MAGAZINE 


WAY we draw your attention to “THE BOOK 
MONTHLY ”—of which the March number 


is now ready—and its usefulness to all concerned 
with books ? 


Its information about new books—ihose coming 
out and those just out—is full and authoritative. 
Its articles, especially those on the book trade and 
on new movements in the book world, are fresh and 
informing. In “get-up” it is exceedingly attractive, 
and its illustrations are many and excellent. 


There is no other monthly magazine which does 
the same service as “The Pook Monthly”; that is, 
gives in a compact, agreeabie way all the news and 
information of the current month in bookland—a 
pictered and picturesque What's What and Who's 
Who of our English Bookland from month to month. 











The magazine is published at Sixpence net at the beginning 
of each month by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., S'ationers’ Hall 
Court, London, who will send it, post free, inland or abroad, 
for a sear for Eight Shillings. 

















ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and * PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PuBLIc OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion '' is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to pn on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 





‘* Public Opinion '’ can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion," 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C. 


Specimens fre: on application, 
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From Everett &- Co;’s List 


NEW FICTION. 


MRS. WHISTON’S 


HOUSE PARTY 
By THOMAS COBB. 


THE DEVIL’S ACE 


By FERGUS HUME. 


“A ‘mystery ' novel of the first water.""—Western Mail. 


FELIX STONE 
By A. & C. ASKEW. 


THE DEGENERATE 


By FRED WHISHAW. 


THE IRON HEEL 
By JACK LONDON. 


"The Iron Heel’ is a hook for all to read, and its insight, large sympathy, 
clear reasoning, and high aims are in evidence in every chapter."’ 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHRISTIAN MURDERERS 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


* A justifiable attack on those who seek to honour God by dishonouring His 
methods. . . . Miss Graham tells the story with charm and pathos," 
' Daily Telegraph. 
“* Deserves the attention it will undoubtedly command.""—Truth. 


BROTHER OFFICERS 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


“Mr. Wyndham at his best.'’—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Wyndham always writes of military life as one who knows: it, and his 
slight sketches of officers are happy and unexaggerated.''"—G/obe. 


























From A. C,.-FIFIELD’S New List 
By etiam RBUSSIA’S MESSAGE. The True 


World-Import of the Revolution. With £0 Illustrations, 
ENGLISH Royal 8vo, 476 pages, Indexed, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
WALLING. The present volume is not, like so many recent books 

en Russia, a funeral march over a revolution that has been, 
but an overture and a prophecy concerning a revolution that is most surely to 
come. Mr. Walling can give good grounds for the hope that is inhim. He has 
spent a considerable time in Russia, has mixed with the leaders of all parties, 
has accumulated a vast store of information, and possesses the deeper knowle~ ge 
th t springs from sympathy. . . . His book, indeed, is a book of faith in 


Russia's destiny. It may be something of a partisan statement, but it is well- 
informed, idealistic, and absorbing." —Daily News. 


+4 THE PUBLIC HEALTH AGITA- 


ieee TION, 1853-48. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 156 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
HUTCHINS, “It sets out with admirable clearness the history of the 
public health agitation, and tells how Chadwick, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, and other pioneers created the crusade against disease, 
which is steadily bringing down the average mortality in this country.""— 
Scotsman. 
*’ Four capital lectures.""—Manchester Guardian. 


BY. smrru, NATURAL MONOPOLIES, in Re- 


* lation to Social Democracy. Crown /8vo, cloth gilt, 160 
pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is a criticism, from the Socialist standpoint, of Mr. Mallock’s 
theory of the relation between labour and ability in the production of wealth, 
and an attempt to establish an alternative theory. It deals with production and 
distribution, capital, earnings, ability and manual labour, minimum wages, 
interest, mono olies of power, position of originators, inducements to sur- 
render monopolies. and a real democratic constitution. 


i THE FALLACY OF SPEED. 


viet. Boards, feap. 8vo, 1s. net. Postage 1d. 
TAYLOR. **Mr. Taylor argues his point with great ingenuity and not 
a little cogency, and supports his unconventional argument 
by a surprising number of quotations from well-known people.’ —Scotsman. 
By “NO VOTES FOR WOMEN.” A 
CONSTANCE Reply to Recent Anti-Suffrage Arguments. Post free 34d. 


32 pages. A temperate but able and forceful exposition of 
LYTTON. woman's case for suffrage. (2nd Edition in the press. 


By acp ON THE NATURE OF LYRIC. An 


Essay. Illustrated from the history of English Poetry. 
GOULD, B.A. Crown 8vo. Wrappers, 2s. net. Quatn Prize Essay, 1908. 














London: EVERETT & Co., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 











LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 FLEET STREET, E.C. 














FORTHCOMING NEW_ POETRY 





SONNETS. 
Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 


They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
[Ready next month. 





THE CATHOLIC 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fep. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Choice Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. 


ANTHOLOGY 


[Ready shortly. 











“THE ACADEMY” PUBLISHING COMPANY, 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. Foi! , 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. ; 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 
features of the Liturgy. 


(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. pete 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. — : 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 


The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 
The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 


a compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
urch. 


The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 


A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size. The price 


of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. , ° 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


ReGius PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. (Shorily 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net [Shortly 











LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST 


Dutch Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By G. HERMINE MARIUS, 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, with 
a Photogravure and 130 Reproductions in Half Tone. 

Royal 8vo, panelled cloth gilt, 15s. net. 

The Author of this work—herself an artist—is well known in 

Holland as a critic of great individuality. Her studies of Ruskin, 

the three brothers Maris, and her book on Rembrandt have been 

much appreciated for their sound judgment, a quality not always 

allied to such enthusiasm as she displays in dealing with her subject. 


OLD LONDON 


A Series of Fifty Reproductions of Old Engravings Illus- 
trative of the London of our Ancestors. 


Compiled by WALTER L. McNAY. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Architects and readers of antiquarian tastes will take note of Mr. McNay's 
‘Old London’...... The Plates are extremely interesting and carefully 
reproduced."—Westminster Gasette. 

“* Old London ' is a book which will appeal to all lovers of old prints."— _ 
Daily Mail. 


THE ESSAYS OF 
MEREJKOWSKI 


Translated from the Russian by G. A. MOUNSEY. 
Fcap. 8vo, boards, 1s. 6d. net each. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF HENDRIK IBSEN. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
THH LIFH-WORK OF MONTAIGNE. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF CALDERON. 
THE LIFH-WORK OF FLAUBERT. 
MAROUS AURELIUS. Just Published. 














Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s.6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MONUMENTAL 
BRASSES. By HERBERT DRUITT. 


Indispensable handbook for all interested in Brasses and 
Costume and Medizval Archeology. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
By CARVETH READ, M.A., Professor of Logic at University 
College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 68. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


A SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH. 
With diagrams. Square 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. Sold 
separately. : 
These books are intended for science students who desire to 

read, with the expenditure of the minimum amount of time, 

scientific text-books in German. For this purpose they will be 
found a valuable aid to a practical working knowledge of the 

German language. The grammatical portion is simple in arrange- 

ment and brief, while the reading examples and diagrams 

illustrating scientific instruments and experiments will help to fix 
the names in the memory. 


MY LITTLE FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By LINA OSWALD. Containing many Illustrations by JEAN 
BAKEWELL and others, also from Photographs. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 28. 
A First book in French written in everyday speech and 
containing songs with simple music, as well as stories and verse. 
This is issued uniform with ‘' Little German Folk."’ 





A complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 





ALEXANDER MOORING, LTD. 


The De. La More Press, 32 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W' 








ee ne ee 
At all Libraries and Bookshops 











A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WAG- 
NER. By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

‘‘ His recollections make us understand Wagner.’’—Daily 


News. 
A ROMANTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By FRANCIS 
GRIERSON, Author of “ Modern Mysticism” and 
The Celtic Temperament.” Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 
Mr. Grierson is known to lovers of critical literature by two 
small volumes of excellent literary criticism. ‘* The Valley of 
Shadows "’ ha; all the interest and movement of a fascinating 
and realistic romance. 
THE DAYS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. By WILt1AM 
Toyn BEE, Author of “ Vignettes of the Regency.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Mr. Toynbee has the town of that time in his mind’s eye; its 
characters are those he lives with, their stories are his stories, 
and the living, flashing interplay of real life as it was lived in 
the twenties of last century seems to take form and colour 
under his pen. 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. 
ECONOMIC HERESIES: Being an Unorthodox 
Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Problems 
presented by “Things as They Are.” By Sir 
NATHANIEL NATHAN. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
The author terms this work a study of the economics of reality, 
meaning thereby an estimate of historical and actual values as 
opposed to the abstract theorising of the economic schoolmen 
of the last century. The book is written from the point of view 
of a shrewd, impartial, unconventional observer, whose politics 
are subordinated to practical sociology. 
FOR SPEAKERS AND READERS. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE ; 
COMMON-SENSE POLICY. By FRANcIs 
FRANCIS. Cloth, 1/- net. Paper, 6d. net. 
‘**Dagonet "’ says in the Referee :—‘' I have received another 
excellent little book entitled ‘ National Independence; or, A 
Common-sense Policy.’ It is a sixpennyworth of ‘ Wisdom 


While You Wait.’ And the chapter on ‘ Universal Service ' 
is a gem.”’ 


OR, A 





SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 


MOoRE 
THE PERJURER. By W..E. Norris 
THE STORY OF THYRZA. By ALIcE Brown 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By VENCENTE 
IBANEZ. Trans. from the Spanish by Mrs. W. A. GILLESPIE. 
THE ACTRESS. By Louise CLossER HALE 
THE KING IN YELLOW. By R. W. CHAMBERS New ed. 


— J 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review 
LENT TERM. 

THE WORKING MAN AS AN UNDERGRADUATE. 
THE THEOLOGY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD H. W. Garrop 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: SOME DEFECTS IN THEIR CURRI- 
CULUM, AND A REMEDY . . ‘ A. R, GIDNEY 
THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
CANON F. FOAKES-JAckson, D.D. 
ST. ROSE OF VITERBO . Sir HoME Gorpon, Bart. 
THE LAST BULLFIGHT AT SALVATERRA 
EDGAR PRESTAGE 
THE OUTSTANDING BALKAN PROBLEM 
V. HussEY WALSH 
THE ABUSE OF THE WORD “SCIENTIFIC ”’ 
M. M. PATTISON MuIR 
OLD HEIDELBERG . ° . . H.R. Purcetri 
OXYGEN FOR ATHLETES . LEonarpD HILL, M.B., F.R.S. 
THE CLEAR VISION , . -F, L. BIcKLEy 
Published once during each term. 


Price 2/6 Net. Annual Subscription 8/6, postage free. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


O ORANGE STREET “THE 
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A Literary History of the English People. 
Vol. III. From the Renaissance to the 
Civil War. II. By J. J. Jusserand. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A Literary History of Rome. From the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age. By J. Wight Duff, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Birth of Modern Italy. The Post- 
humous Papers of Jessie White Mario. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Epilogue, by the Duke Litta-Viconti- 
Arese. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 40 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Buried City of Kenfig. By Thomas 
Gray. With a Map and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d. net, 


Haileybury College. By the Rev. L. S, 
Milford. Tilustrated. Demy 8vo, 
ros. 6d. net. 


Sir Randal Cremer: A Biography. By 
Howard Evans. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. La. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


Eliza Brightwen. The Life and Thoughts 
of a Naturalist. Edited by W. H. 
Chesson. With 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. La. 
Cr, 8vo, 5s. net. 


History of Civilisation. By Charles Seig- 
nobos. Vol. I. Ancient Civilisation. 
II. Medieval Civilisation. III. Con- 
temporary Civilisation. 5s. net each 
volume. 


SCIENCE and NATURAL 
HISTORY 


That Rock Garden of Ours. By Pro- 
fessor F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


Mysterious Psychic Forces. An Account 
of the Author’s Investigations in 
Psychical Research, together with those 
of other European savants. By Camille 
Flammarion. With 21 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Psychical Research and the Resurrection. 
By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
La. ‘Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


How to Study the Stars. By L. Rudaux. 
With 79 Illustrations. La. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 


Psychology and Crime. By Hugo Mun- 
sterberg. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS 
The Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of 
India. By John Campbell Oman, 
D.Lit. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. 
By Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
La. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Army Reform and Other Addresses. By 
the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
Cr, 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





TRAVEL AND 


DESCRIPTION 


The Rise and Progress of the South 
American Republics. By George W. 
Crichfield. Illustrated. 2 Vols. Royal 
8vo, 258. net. 

Pre-Historic Rhodesia. An Examination 
of the Ethnological and Archeological 
Evidences as to the Origin and Age of 
the Rock Mines and Stone Buildings, 
with a Gazetteer of Medieval South 
Africa. By R.N. Hall. With Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mexico. Its Ancient and Modern Civili- 
sation; History and Political Condi- 
tions; Topography and Natural Re- 
sources; Industries and General De- 
velopment. By C. Reginald Enock, 
F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Martin Hume, a Map, and 64. Full- 
page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
net, 

Turkey in Revolution. By Charles Roden 
Buxton. With a Map and 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast. By W. A. 
Dutt. With about 4o Illustrations. 
La. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Vol. I. of the County 
Coast Series. 

Through Uganda to Mount Elgon. With 
Glimpses by the Way. By the Rev. 
J. B. Purvis. IHustrated with Photo- 
graphs, 6s. 

The Panama Canal and its Makers. B 
Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. Wit 
a Map and 63 Illustrations. La. Cr 
8vo, 5s. 


POLITICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Modern Constitutions. A Collection of 
the Fundamental Laws of Seventy-Two 
of the most Important Countries of 
the World. With Historical Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Bibliographies. By 
Walter Fairleigh Dodd, Ph.D. 21s. 6d. 
net. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 
By V. R. Aronson. Demy 8vo, I5s. 
net. 

The Industrial and Commercial Influ- 
ence of the English Patent System. 
By A. F. Ravenshear. La. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Towards Social Reform. By Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Invasion and Conscription. By J. A. 
Farrer. Paper Boards, 1s. net. Vol. 
I. of Unwin’s Sociology Series. 

Papers for Thinking Welshmen. By A. W. 
Wade-Evans. Paper Boards, Is, net, 
Unwin’s Sociology Series. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Town Planning in Practice. An Intro- 
duction to the Art of Designing Cities 
and Suburbs. By Raymond Unwin. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. Cr. 4to, 21s. net. 

The Place of Animals in Human Thought. 
By Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
32 other Illustrations. 12s, 6d, net. 

Chats on English Earthenware. By 
Arthur Hayden. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and 80 Full-page Plates. 
La. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Papacy: The Idea and its Ex- 
ponents. By Gustav Kruger. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. ; 

The Faith of a Modern Protestant. By 
Professor W. Bousset. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin 
Smith. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Complete Plays of Robert Greene. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas H. Dickinson. Thin Paper 
Edition, Cloth; 2s, 6d. net; Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. A new volume in the 
Mermaid Series, 


Professions for Girls. By T. W. Berry. 
With a Preface by Lady Grove. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


How to Get Married. By the Author of 
“ How to be Happy Though Married.” 
Paper Covers, Is. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Henry in Search of a Wife. By 
Alphonse Courlander, 
Transplanted Daughters. By Mrs. Bur- 


ton Harrison. 


The Canon’s Dilemma. By Victor L. 
Whitechurch, 


The Key of Life. By Alice A: Methley. 


High Life in the Far East. By James 
Dalziel. 


The Capture of Paul Beck, By M. 
McDonnell Bo-ikin. 


Olive in Italy. (A new volume inthe 
“ First Novel ”’ Library.) 


John Broome’s Wife. By E. B. Moffat. 


= Ways of Men. By Herbert Flower- 
ew. 


The Greater Love. By Anna McClure 
Sholl, 


The Slave Girl of Agra. By Romesh 
Dutt, C.LE. 


THE ADELPHI LIBRARY 
OF STANDARD FICTION 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Sister Teresa. (Revised Edition.) By 
George Moore. 
Willowdens Will. By Halliwell Sutcliffe.’ 
Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. 
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